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CHAPTER 3! 


Site of Whitehall in the Twelfth Century— Part of Westminster— Hubert de Burgh—lYork 
House — Wolsey —- Hentzmer—Henry VIII.—His Honour of Westminster — Holbein’s 
Gate—Anne of Cleves— Funeral of Henry VIII. 


HEN Abbot Laurence, of Westminster, looked out to the 
northward or north-eastward, he could see no land—as far 

as the wall of London—which did not belong to him and his house. 
This was the Abbot who first had leave to assume the mitre, and in 
1163 he obtained from Pope Alexander II. the canonisation of 
Edward the Confessor. When worshippers wished to kneel at the new 
saint’s shrine they had to reach Westminster as best they could. 
Some, especially those who lived at Charing, or further up the hill, 
in what was afterwards Hedge Lane, would make their way to the 
Thames, the best highway in those days. In some seasons, perhaps, 
the water-courses, which had their origin in the Tyburn, might be 
dry enough to let them pass, but there were as yet no regular roads 
and no bridges, One of these water-courses supplied the Abbey, and 
one ran out where Richmond Terrace is now. We have two docu- 
ments from which to draw a picture of the ground which was not 
yet Whitehall. First, we have the evidence afforded by the geographical 
features of the locality ; and, secondly, we have the report of a trial 
which took place some sixty years ago, when, no doubt, all possible 
charters and grants and leases and demises were cited. The trial was 
between the people of Westminster and the people who lived in 
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Richmond Terrace. Westminster claimed that the Terrace was 
within the boundaries of St. Margaret. The Terrace claimed that 
it was extra-parochial, as being on part of the site of the palace of 
Whitehall. The counsel for Westminster was able to show that 
Whitehall had been private property before the reign of Henry VIIL., 
and that neither he nor any one else had made it extra-parochial. 
The verdict, therefore, was in favour of the parishioners of St. 
Margaret. 

We may return to this interesting and instructive report, with 
its wealth of ancient evidence, and interrogate that much more ancient 
document, the face of the country. Strange to say, a great deal of 
that country remains as it was in, say, the reign of Henry HI. The 
green fields and the water-courses are there, though the Abbot in 
1250 could no longer look across his own land all the way from 
Westminster. The divided Tyburn wandered over the green expanse, 
untroubled with bridges. Two or three small brooks formed here a kind 
of delta. On the south; one of them ran through Westminster Abbey 
and divided Thorney Island from Tot Hull. Another ran through 
the district we call Whitehall. The land between was low and marshy, 
and even at the present day, when there has been so much levelling 
up, the statue of Charles I. is upon ground ten feet higher than 
Parliament Street. If, standing on the future site of Whitehall 
we looked to the westward, we saw nothing but a vast tract of low 
green meadow-land. If we looked to the south, we might have seen 
‘the new buildings of Westminster Abbey, unless when the Danes had 
been on the warpath. If we looked to the eastward, we found that 
‘the Thames washed up close to our feet. 

At this early period, and down to the reign of King Edward L., 
there were no houses in sight, except those which clustered about the 
Abbey, those which constituted the village of Charing, and in the 
far distance the grim walls, the red-tiled roofs, and the church towers 
of the City. London was more plainly visible than it is now, and 
on account of a curious bend in the course of the Thames, was 
nearly as visible from Westminster. By the thirteenth century a 
great change had come over all the district. The Thames was 


better confined within its proper limits; some measure of embanking 
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had been carried out, and a great many alterations in City alleen 
Church arrangements, and in the King’s policy have been detailed in 
the histories of London. We need not go far into them here. Before 
1200, all the land between the Abbot and London belonged to him. 
By 1222 all was changed, or about to be changed, and the Abbot 
owned nothing except the advowson of the far-off St. Bride’s. St. 
Bride’s belongs to Westminster even now. The King laid claim 
to certain foreshores on the banks of the Thames. Undoubtedly, 
they belonged by an ancient grant to the Abbot, but we must take 
into consideration that what had been only occasionally dry land in 
the eleventh century was permanently dry in the thirteenth ; and the 
King had conferred, and was conferring, too many benefits on the 
Abbot and his monks and their church to permit them to dispute 
his royal, if illegal, pleasure. The Bishop of Exeter formed a little 
estate of the Outer Temple. From his precincts westward the 
constant embanking, and especially the formation of the roadway of 
the Strand, left a wide strip now permanently dry. This strip the 
King erected into a manor, and bestowed upon his wife’s uncle, 
Count Peter. Peter became Count of Savoy in 1263, and the manor 
has ever since been called after him. The next of these reclamations 
was Whitehall. In the lawsuit already mentioned, a document was 
produced which threw great light on the early history of the district. 
It relates to the sale by Roger de Ware and Maud, his mother, to 
Hubert de Burgh, of their land here. Another document was a 
similar sale by Odo, the King’s goldsmith, of an adjoining plot, 
identified as stretching from the highway to the Thames. 

Hubert’s choice of a residence was determined, no doubt, because 
it placed him within easy reach of the city on one side, and of the 
King’s palace on the other. He probably seldom used the road 
through the newly-constructed King Street, or the other road through 
the Strand—a road famous for ruts and mud. He went either to 
Westminster or to London by water, as did his great neighbours in 
the Savoy, and the bishops who had palaces outside the Bar of the 
Temple. We often wonder why our ancestors preferred these low- 
lying places for their houses. The answer is the difficulty they ex- 
perienced in locomotion by land. The “ silent highway ” of the Thames 
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was such a convenience that all who could possibly afford it preferred 
to be within easy reach of water. 

Hubert had no easy part to play. From 1227 he had to do 
daily battle with the young King, who already, though still a boy, 
showed signs of the combined obstinacy and incompetence which 
characterised him through life. Hubert saw the impolicy of yielding 
to the papal claims. He followed, as Bishop Stubbs remarks, in the 
footsteps of William Marshall, taking a middle path between the 
feudal designs of the great nobles and the despotic theories of the 
late King. In both these particulars he was in opposition to Henry, 
who was bound to the Pope by his education, and to the retrograde 
party by his personal prejudices. Hubert served the King too well 
to please the people, and spared the people too much to satisfy 
Henry. In 1232 he was dismissed, and his ungrateful master, not 
content with his dismissal, trumped up a series of charges against him, 
just as Henry’s descendant, Henry VIII., did with regard to Cardinal 
Wolsey. Hubert had been made Earl of Kent in 1227, and Constable 
of the Tower of London just before his disgrace—in fact, only a 
few days before—and during the same month was himself lodged in 
the Tower as a prisoner. Eventually his lands were restored, but he 
was not allowed to leave his castle at Devizes; he survived till 1243, 
when he died, as Matthew Paris relates, “full of days.” He had 
been five times married, and reckoned among his wives the widow of 
King John, and the sister of Alexander III., king of Scotland; but 
he left only two children, John, his son, and Margaret, his daughter. 
The subsequent history of the land now called Whitehall, so far as 
Hubert was interested in it, may be briefly detailed. Hubert had 
made a vow to go to the Holy Land and fight the infidel, being 
himself, as Roger of Wendover says, Miles strenuus; but not being 
able to fulfil his vow, he gave his land at Whitehall, which he 
describes as being in the parish of St. Margaret’s, into the hands of 
trustees to be sold in aid of an expedition to the Holy Land. The 
trustees promptly sold it to Walter Grey, archbishop of York, who 
annexed it to his See. Walter died in 1255, and was succeeded by 
Sewall Bovill, who had been Dean of York. Thirty archbishops in 
all held this house, beginning with Walter Grey and ending with 
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Thomas Wolsey. It is curious to remark that no trace now exists 
of their occasional residence. It was uniformly called York House, 
and we may be sure that Wolsey improved it, and built a hall and a 
chapel similar to those at Hampton Court. One or two old views 
show us stately and lofty buildings in the halfGothic, half-Italian 
style, which is so familiar at Christ Church at Oxford, and at King’s 
College at Cambridge. A large hall was in King Streets that 1s, 
outside Holbein’s Gate. We see it beyond the gate in Silvestre’s 
view; and it stands up dark and heavy, with its strong buttresses on 
the left hand, in T. Sandby’s view. In the last century, when it had 
been part of the Treasury buildings for generations, it was newly 
fronted in stone, and the buttresses turned into pilasters. Since then it 
has been refronted twice—by Soane in 1824, and by Barry in 1846. 
Barry greatly increased the length. It would be interesting, but almost 
impossible, to ascertain if any of the masonry of Wolsey’s building 
still remains within the new walls. 

This is, of course, a digression. No part of the Treasury is in 
Whitehall; but the reason for mentioning it is that its inclusion in the 
two engravings I have named shows us what, in all probability, Wolsey’s 
other buildings were like. Paul Hentzner, writing in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, says that they were “truly royal.” Very little building 
of any importance went on under Henry VIII. or his three immediate 
successors, so that Hentzner’s allusion must be to what Wolsey left. It 
is true, as we shall see, that Henry proposed to improve and extend it ; 
but we may rest certain that he added nothing to its magnificence, if 
we except the gates; as the anonymous author of Dods/ey remarks, he 
had a greater taste for pleasure than for elegance of building, and 
immediately on entering upon possession he ordered a tennis court, a 
cockpit, and a series of bowling-greens. 

But we are going too fast. In the beginning of 1530 Cardinal 
Wolsey was still in possession, and there are various accounts of how 
he transferred the palace of his predecessors to the King. Henry was 
not very scrupulous in matters of this kind. He was much given to 
breaking the tenth commandment, and especially to coveting his neigh- 
bour’s house. He had already helped himself to Hampton Court, and 
a curious anecdote will be found in Thorne’s Environs. Lord Windsor 
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was much attached to his place at Stanwell, which had descended to 
him from a long line of ancestors. The house, no doubt, was in 
what agents nowadays call ornamental repair. He entertained the 
King royally, and Henry, with the kind of gratitude peculiar to him, 
promptly commanded him to hand it over. He gave in exchange 
the Manor of Bordesley and the Abbey, which Henry had taken from 
the monks. Windsor had just laid in a stock of provisions for his 
Christmas festivities, but he refused to remove them, saying that the 
King should not find it bare Stanwell when he came to take possession. 
The curious part of the story is that Henry does not seem ever to 
have visited it again, and we know that he soon afterwards leased it 
away. At the time of Wolsey’s fall, Henry had been for several 
years almost without a home in London; his apartments at West- 
minster were burnt in 1512, and after twenty years, in 1532, he 
bought the hospital of St. James’s-in-the-Fields. Between these dates 
he would have been without a London palace, except the Tower or 
Bridewell, but on the fall of Cardinal Wolsey certain illegal formalities 
were complied with, and Henry became possessed of Whitehall. The 
gates north and south of the royal precincts were needful on account 
of the old right of way between Charing—now become Charing Cross— 
and Westminster ; and in. 1535 Henry built the church of St. Martin, 
near to where the royal mews had been from time immemorial, with 
a view to prevent the constant passage of funerals from the northern 
to the southern part of St. Margaret’s. 

In addition, Henry acquired all the land between Charing Cross 
and an outlying suburb of Westminster known as Little Cales, or 
Calais. More than this, he annexed all the green to the westward, 
which I have already mentioned. Abbot Islip had, in fact, nothing 
left of the great manor which after the Conquest had belonged to 
Westminster Abbey. The City of London had acquired the great 
ward of Farringdon Without. The lawyers had the Inner and 
Middle Temples. The King had inherited from the wife of John 
of Gaunt all the manor of the Savoy. And now Henry VIII. 
helped himself to the remainder. 

It will be interesting to see the document by which the Abbot 
conveyed the inheritance of his house to the King. I am tempted 
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to quote it nearly whole, but recommend the reader who is not 
interested in such things to skip on. No more quotations of the 
kind occur in this little book, but some readers may find the 
numerous landmarks enumerated worth making a note of, as most 
of them have long been obliterated :— 

“To all Christ’s faithful people to whom this present writing 
indented shall come: John Aslyp, abbot of the monastery of St. 
Peter, Westminster, and the Prior and Convent of the same monastery, 
Greeting in the Lord everlasting: Know ye that we, the aforesaid 
Abbot, Prior, and Convent, with the unanimous assent, consent, and 
will of our whole Chapter, in our full Chapter assembled, have given, 
granted, and by this our present charter indented, confirmed to Sir 
Robert Norwich, Knight, our Lord the King’s Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, Sir Richard Lyster, Knight, Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, Sir William Pawlett, Knight, Thomas Audeley, serjeant- 
at-law of the Lord the King, and Baldwin Malet, solicitor of the 
Lord the King: a certain great messuage or tenement commonly 
called Pety Caley’s, and all messuages, houses, barns, stables, dove- 
houses, orchards, gardens, ponds, fisheries, waters, ditches, lands, 
meadows, and pastures, with all and singular their appurtenances in 
any manner belonging to the said great messuage or tenement 
called Pety Calais, or to the same messuage adjoining, or with the 
same messuage heretofore to farm, let, or occupied; situate, lying, 
and being within the said town of Westminster, in the county of 
Middlesex. And also all those messuages, cottages, tenements, and 
gardens situate, lying, and being on the east side of the street, 
commonly called the Kynge’s Strete, within the said town of West- 
minster, in the aforesaid county of Middlesex, extending from a 
certain alley or lane, there called Lamb Alley, otherwise called Lamb 
Lane, unto the bars situate in the aforesaid Kings Street, near the 
manor of the Lord the King there, called York Place. And also all 
other messuages, cottages, tenements, gardens, lands, and water, late 
in the tenure of John Henburye, situate, lying, and being on the 
said east side of the highway aforesaid, leading from a certain croft 
or piece of land commonly called Scotlande, to the Chapel of St. 
Mary de Rouncedevall, near the cross called Charyng Crosse. And 
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also all those messuages, cottages, tenements, gardens, lands, and wastes, 
lying and being on the west side of the aforesaid street, called the 
Kynges Strete, extending from a certain great messuage or brewhouse, 
commonly called the Axe, along the aforesaid west side, unto and 
beyond the said cross called Charyng Crosse. And also all other 
lands, tenements, and wastes, lying on the south side of the highway 
leading from the aforesaid cross called Charyng Crosse, unto the 
hospital of St. James in the Field. And also all those other lands 
and meadows lying near and between lands lately belonging to the 
aforesaid hospital of St. James on the south side of the said hospital, 
and so from the aforesaid hospital on the south side of the highway 
extending towards the west unto the cross called Cycrosse, and turning 
from the same cross extending towards the south by the highway 
leading towards the town of Westminster, unto the stone bridge 
called Eybridge, and from thence along the aforesaid highway leading 
towards and to the aforesaid town of Westminster, unto the south 
side of the land there called Rosamundis, and so from thence along 
the aforesaid south part of the aforesaid land called Rosamundis, 
towards the east, directly unto the land, late parcel of the aforesaid 
great messuage or tenement called Pety Calais, and to the same 
great messuage or tenement belonging, containing in the whole by 
estimation, eighty acres of land more or less, and one close late in 
the tenure of John Pomfrett, now deceased, containing by estimation 
twenty-two acres of land, lying in the parish of St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster, in the aforesaid county of Middlesex, except always 
and so as the aforesaid Abbot, Prior, and Convent, our successors 
and assigns, wholly reserved as well as the aqueduct coming and 
running to our aforesaid monastery.” 

Had Henry foreseen the course which his policy of confiscation 
would lead him into, he might have waited till 1539, when all the 
monastic estates became his. However, there is much to interest us 
is this strange document. We see that when Henry had annexed 
Whitehall to Westminster in such a way as to call the two by the 
same name—that is, ‘our palace of Westminster ;” and when he had 
annexed the whole expanse of St. James’s Park to both, and had made 
of St. James’s a kind of lodge to Whitehall—when from St. James’s 


From the Engraving by G, Verrur, 1725. 
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he could look up the green hills towards Hyde Park, which he had 
also taken from the, Abbot of Westminster, and beyond that again 
towards Hampstead Hill—the intervening country being all open 
and void—he took special leave from a subservient Parliament to 
make the whole into “an honour.” ‘Forasmuch as the King’s most 
royal Majesty is most desirous to have the games of hare, partridge, 
pheasant, and heron preserved in and about his honour at his palace 
of Westminster, for his own disport and pastime to St. Giles’s in the 
Fields, to our Lady of the Oak, to Highgate; to Hornsey Park ; to 
Hampstead Heath; and from thence to his said palace of Westminster, 
to be preserved and kept for his own disport, pleasure and recreation ; 
his highness therefore straightly chargeth and commandeth all and 
singular his subjects, of what estate, degree or condition soever they 
be, that they, nor any of them, do presume or attempt to hunt, or 
to hawk, or in any means to take, or kill, any of the said games, 
within the precincts aforsaid, as they tender his favour and will eschew 
the imprisonment of their bodies, and further punishment, at his 
Majesties will and pleasure.” 

Henry spent considerable sums of money in making an orchard, 
probably where the so-called Whitehall Gardens are now. Two 
thousand five hundred loads of stone were used in this work and in 
enclosing St. James’s Park. But the only additions to Wolsey’s 
building seem to have been a long gallery which ran northward 
towards Charing Cross; there was also a passage, but of what kind 
we do not know, “through a certain ground named Scotland.” 

There are numerous engravings extant of the northern gateway. 
It was in the most florid taste of the day. Perhaps we can best 
realise its appearance by a visit to Hampton Court. The great gate 
there is made of ornamental brickwork and decorated with terra- 
cotta statues or busts. Thomas Sandby’s drawing shows the view 
from King Street very well. On our left are the buildings of the 
Treasury. To the right beyond the gate is the Banqueting House. 
Apparently when this view was taken the gate had become wholly 
detached from what remained of the palace after the fire of 1697. 
Wilkinson's view (I. 143), from a drawing by Hollar, taken in the 
early part of the reign of Charles I., shows a line of four gables 
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connecting the gate and the Banqueting House, and we know that a 
gallery or passage led from the park, through the first floor of 
the gate to the palace. By this circuitous route it was that 
Charles reached the place of his death. In MHllar’s view the 
arch of the gate contains a flat ceiling and a window, which 
greatly spoils its appearance. At the park end of the passage there 
was a staircase. Adjoining this end of the passage, and very near 
where Downing Street stands now, was a tilt-yard, and close to it a 
small barrack for the Foot Guards. Beyond it, further to the north, 
was the yard of the Horse Guards, very much as it is still. Behind 
the spot where James I. built the Banqueting House, to the east- 
ward, was the court, a very irregular space, divided by a passage 
passing over an archway. This passage led to the great hall and the 
chapel, which last was close to the river’s bank. The King’s lodgings 
also looked on the Thames, but between them and the chapel there 
was a labyrinth of small chambers and sets of chambers. To the 
westward of these small and inconvenient apartments, some of which 
were appropriated for the Queen and her maids of honour, was the 
great Stone Gallery, which looked on the garden and the bowling- 
green. How far these arrangements were due to Cardinal Wolsey 
and how far to Henry VIII. we cannot say. Undoubtedly, the whole 
palace was most inconvenient, even at that day, when men’s ideas of 
comfort were so different from ours. There was not, if we except 
the so-called Great Hall, a very small building compared with that 
of Hampton Court, a single large or handsome chamber in the whole 
place. Room was, however, found for a library, and Paul Hentzner 
mentions it with praise. In it he saw a book ~in French written by 
the Princess, afterwards Queen, Elizabeth, with her own hand, and 
inscribed to her father: Elizabeth sa tres humble fille rend salut et 
obedience. ‘All these books,” continues Hentzner, “are bound in 
velvet of different colours, though chiefly red, with clasps of gold 
and silver ; some have pearls and precious stones set in their bindings.” 
There are probably a few representatives of this library among the 
books which belonged to Henry VII., and have his name or arms, 
in the British Museum. MHentzner also notices the furniture of inlaid 
woods, some stained glass representing the Passion, and a gallery of 
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Whitehall, from King Street. From a Drawing by T. Sawpsy, RA. Engraved by R, Goprrey, 1775. 
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portraits and other pictures. He visited Whitehall in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, when the place must have been very much as it 
was left by Henry VIII. He mentions, among other things, the 
Queen’s bed, “ingeniously composed of woods of different colours, 
with quilts of silk, velvet, gold, silver, and embroidery.” Among 
the portraits is one, the description of which puzzles me: “A picture 
of King Edward VI., representing at first sight something quite 
deformed, till by looking through a small hole in the cover, which 
is put over it, you see it in its true proportions.” Can this have been 
a device of the same sort as the distorted skull in Holbein’s picture 
of “The Ambassadors” in the National Gallery ? 

Henry VIII. continued to date documents of all kinds at “ West- 
minster,” meaning Whitehall. It is possible that St. James’s was 
similarly included in Westminster. In or about 1537 the King’s 
house there was greatly improved and beautified, it is said by 
Cromwell, in anticipation of Henry’s marriage with Anne of Cleves. 
The initials ““H. A.” on some of the fireplaces and ceilings were 
probably put up in allusion to the same marriage, and have nothing 
to do with Anne Boleyn. It was intended that Henry and Anne 
(of Cleves) should pass their honeymoon at this remote corner of 
the park as it was then, there being no buildings whatever visible 
from the gate. The result we all know; and Henry, long before 
the honeymoon had waned, was back at ‘“ Westminster.” Events 
travelled rapidly in those days. Anne Boleyn was beheaded in May, 
1536. In the same month Henry was married to Jane Seymour. 
She died in October, 1537. In January, 1539, Henry married Anne 
of Cleves, and divorced her in July. In April following Cromwell 
became Earl of Essex, and was beheaded in July of the same year. 
No doubt Whitehall was the principal scene of the long tragedy 
indicated by this dry list of dates. At ‘‘ Westminster” Henry con- 
ferred a peerage on Cromwell’s son, Gregory ; and there, too, he issued 
letters of naturalisation to the Lady Anne of Cleves, and gave her 
several manors. One more tragedy and we have done with 
Henry VUI. On a day unknown, in January, 1547, the King lay 
dying at Whitehall. So weak had he become that he was obliged 


to leave it to others to execute his cruel and relentless orders. He 
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died at Whitehall on the 28th, the last act of his life having been 
to send the poet Surrey to the scaffold, and to prepare a similar fate 
for Surrey’s father, the Duke of Norfolk. The Duke being a peer, 
the process for obtaining an act of attainder was slower. A com- 
mission had been issued by the tyrant to Wriothesley, St. John, 
Russell, and Hertford to give the King’s consent to the Bull. But 
death stepped in and the Duke’s life was saved. 

Sandford gives a very circumstantial account of the funeral 
ceremonies at the burial of Henry VIII. It is chiefly interesting 
because he names several apartments of Whitehall Palace. At first 
the body lay in the King’s private chamber, and there received some 
embalming treatment, and was wrapped in lead. The chapel, the 
cloister, the hall, and the King’s chamber were all hung with black. 
On the 2nd of February the coffin was taken into the chapel. We 
read of cloth of gold and a pall of tissue. The altar was covered 
with velvet, adorned with scutcheons of the Royal arms. Twelve 
lords; mourners, sat or knelt within the rail. Watchers likewise took 
turns of duty, and, as the people passed by, a herald cried to them, 
saying, “You shall of your charity pray for the soul of the most 
famous prince, King Henry VIII., our late most gracious king and 
master.”. The body was not to lie in the sumptuous but despoiled 
chapel Henry had raised for his father and mother, On the 14th 
of February the wax effigy was ready, and a procession, which 
Sandford says was four miles long, started for Windsor. Henry had 
desired to be buried beside Jane Seymour. Syon was reached the 
first night, and the journey was ended at one o'clock the next day. 

There is nothing to connect Edward VI. with Whitehall during 
his short reign, But Mary, his successor, was constantly there. She 
is said to have preferred St. James’s, and the first separate mention 
we have of it inf a State paper is in December, 1556, She died there 
in November, 1558. 

Elizabeth made much use ot Whitehall, but her buildings and 
improvements at Windsor must have proved a powerful attraction. 
She went about a good deal, and her State papers are signed in a 
great variety of places. She left no mark on Whitehall, although, at 
the very end of her reign, instead of Henry the Eighth’s “palace 
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of Westminster,’ we have ‘‘ Whitehall,” pure and simple, one or twice. 
We have seen how York Place became the Palace of Westminster. 
How it again changed its name, and became Whitehall, we do not 
know. The change seems to have been made by Elizabeth shortly 
before her death, and the name may have already been in popular 
use. After her death, at Richmond, in March, 1603, her body lay 
in state at Whitehall, and was buried in the Chapel of Henry VII. 


With the Stuarts we have a new epoch in the history of 
Whitehall. 


CHAPTER II 


Accession of the Stuarts—Wealling ford House— Henry, Prince of Wales— Masks at 
Court — Inigo Fones—The Banqueting House—The Great Design of 1619. 


Tue accession of the Stuarts marks a new epoch in the history 
of Whitehall. In spite of edicts against building, Charing Cross had 
become a populous place, and one of James's first acts had been to 
build new stabling and a barn in the Mews on the site now occupied 
by Trafalgar Square. North-east of Whitehall, the Strand had become 
a continuous street, which ended with what we remember as North- 
umberland House, then called Northampton House, and subsequently 
Suffolk House. South of the palace, King Street had also been 
completed, and in a house there Edmund Spenser, the poet, died “ for 
lake of bread,” as Ben Jonson reports. He “refused 20 pieces sent 
to him by my lord of Essex, and said he was sorrie he had no time 
to spend them.” East of King Street, where now we see Mr. 
Norman Shaw’s fine police office and Richmond Terrace, were green 
fields and gardens sloping to the Thames. The curious old Gothic 
gate made an entrance to King Street, and stood just at right angles 
to where we see the chief entrance to the Foreign and India Offices, 
The Palace garden, with its sun-dial lawn, was separated from the 
King Street slopes by the Bowling Green, where is now the house of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. On the other side of the roadway of 
Whitehall, beyond, that is to the northward of, the Tilt Yard and 
Horse Guards, Sir William Knollys, who was ‘Treasurer of the 
Household to Queen Elizabeth, built himself a house to be near the 
Court. James I. made him a peer, as Lord Knollys, in 1603. In 
1616 he became Viscount Wallingford, and his house long bore this 


name. ’en years later he was advanced to the earldom of Banbury, 
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and died in 1632. There were complications as to his marriage, in 
1606, with Lady Elizabeth Howard, and his titles have been claimed 
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The King Street Gate, From the Engraving by G. VeRTUE, 1725. 


unsuccessfully, at intervals ever since, by his reputed descendants. 
We shall have more to say about Wallingford House presently: 
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The new King must have looked on Whitehall as but a poor 
lodging. The Queen had Somerset House, between the Strand and 
the Thames, for her separate residence, and the Prince of Wales had 
St. James’s. To be more accurate, we may quote Mr. Sheppard to 
the effect that, though St. James’s was granted to Prince Henry the 
year after the King’s accession, he did not go into residence there for 
six years. Two years later he died. It is worth while to go into 
these things, because, among the four hundred persons and personages 
who composed the Prince’s train, was a “surveyor,” or, as we should 
say, an architect, named Inigo Jones, reputed to be a great traveller, 
but more in vogue at Court as a ‘“‘devyser of maskes.” He had three 
shillings a day for his pay, and the Prince gave him as much as 
thirty pounds on one occasion (which, as Cunningham, his biographer, 
remarks, was equal to one hundred and twenty pounds of our money), 
and sixteen pounds on another. When the Prince died, Jones, who 
had a promise of the Royal Surveyorship at the next vacancy, went 
to Italy, no doubt to study, having probably saved something during 

his two years at St. James's. 
There are many notices of masks performed before the King’s 
Majesty at Whitehall in the early years of the new dynasty. These 
plays took place in the Hall, which, as we have seen, was near the 
Chapel in the eastern part of the palace. It must have been small 
and inconvenient for such purposes, but Inigo, who on many occasions 
is mentioned as having looked after the arrangements, was fertile 
in resource, and made the most of the space at his disposal. He 
was destined to furnish the palace with an adequate hall, which is 
now the sole relic of the old royal residence existing. It is quite 
worth while to quote (from Cunningham) Jones’s account of one of 
these plays. It was written by Chapman, and was acted by the 
gentlemen of the Middle Temple and Lincoln’s Inn at the time of 
the marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the Palsgrave, afterwards 
King of Bohemia. First, a procession started from the Rolls House 
in Chancery Lane, and rode on horseback along the Strand, past 
Charing Cross, to the Tilt Yard at Whitehall, where they made one 
turn before the King, and then dismounted. The performance took 
place in the Hall. It is described as having for scenery an artificial 
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rock, nearly as high as the roof. The rock was honeycombed with 
caves, and there were two winding stairs. The rock turned a golden 
colour, and “was run quite through with veins of gold.” On one 
side was a silver edifice labelled in Latin, “The Temple of Honour” 
(Honoris Fanum). There were various allusive devices, and after 
Plutus, the God of Riches, had made a speech, the rock split in 
pieces with a great crack, and Capriccio stepped out to make his 
speech while the broken rock vanished. Next appeared a cloud. Then 
a gold mine, in which the twelve masquers were triumphantly seated. 
Over the gold mine was an evening sky, and the red sun was seen 
to set. There were white cliffs in the background, and from them 
rosea bank of clouds, which hid everything. The mask cost 
Lincoln’s Inn alone more than a thousand pounds. Of course, scenery 
of the kind described must have been extremely costly, the designer 
having neither the appliances nor the skilled workmen who carry 
out such marvellous scenic effects in our modern theatres. 

One more example of Inigo’s powers as a “devyser” may be 
quoted from Cunningham. In 1611, in January, the Prince, then 
nearly at the end of his short life, presented a mask at Court, that 
is, at Whitehall. It was written by Ben Jonson, and called ‘‘ Oberon, 
the’ Fairy’ Prinee.” = It -cost 2897. 85. 5d. for mercery, 298/.°155. 64. 
for silk, and 143/. 135. 6d. for tailor’s work; in all, the Prince had 
to pay 1092/. 6s. 10d. The interest of these details lies in the fact 
that it was by making stage scenery that Inigo Jones was taught how 
to extract the greatest amount of effect from the smallest amount of 
material or means. It let him into the secret of proportion,’ and the 
marvellous amount of influence proportion alone, without ornament or 
expense, can be brought to exercise. Other men at that time also 
understood stage scenery, but stage scenery was to them nothing more. 
The information so gained fell on fertile soil in the. mind of Inigo, 
and brought forth eventually those splendid architectural designs for 
which he can never be too much praised. 

Inigo Jones carried the information and experience thus obtained 
with him on this his second visit to Italy. He, enquired why such 
a building had such an effect. ie made careful measuremeiits, and 
compared and combined the figures so arrived at until he wrung the 
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secret of the old Roman builder from the ruins. Cunningham dwells 
at some length on this subject. There can be no doubt that, like 
Wren’s, the genius of Jones consisted mainly in his extraordinary power 
of taking pains. Where one man was content to observe the com- 
pleteness and harmony of some palace or church, Jones must find out 
to what cause that harmony was due. Thus he went about making 
measurements. For instance, he always carried a copy of the great 
work of Andrea Palladio with him wherever he went. On the fly- 
leaves he constantly wrote such notes as this :—‘ The length of the 
great courte at Windsour is 350", the breadth is 260 ; this I measured 
by paaces the 5 of december, 1690. The great court at Theobalds 
is 159", the second court is tro square, the thirde courte is 88—the 
20 of June, 1621.” The book is now at Worcester College, Oxford. 
One of his notes is very curious as showing his subtle analysis of 
proportion. He had a great admiration for the Temple of Jupiter 
at Rome, and set seriously to work to find out the reason for its 
satisfactory effect. In the result he came to the conclusion that its 
design was based on a series of circles, and that its proportions were 
fixed by dividing the largest diameter into six parts, and then recom- 
bining them. In June, 1639, he noted of this temple that it had 
just been destroyed by the Pope’s permission for the sake of the 
marble built into the walls. The Bishops of London have here 
ancient precedent for their treatment of Wren’s City churches, and 
what Inigo would have thought of some recent doings may be gathered 
from the next two notes :—‘‘ This was the noblest thing which was 
in Rome in my time. So as all the good of the ancients will be 
ruined ere long.” 

On the ist of October, 1615, he was put in possession of the 
office of Surveyor to the King, which had been promised him before 
he left England. His predecessor, Simon Basil, had died in that 
year, and we cannot doubt that he immediately commenced the series 
of designs by which it was intended to transform the shabby rabbit- 
warren, that, as we have seen, the so-called Palace of Whitehall had 
become. Otherwise, it is impossible to believe that when, in 1619, 
the old hall of which I have so often spoken, was destroyed by fire, 
he was ready within six months to begin the building of the 
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Banqueting House. We must remember that this house, which is so 
familiar to all Londoners, was part of a design intended to cover a 
space of 1152 feet by 874. It was expected to rival the great 
palaces of the continental kings. The Vatican may be said to have 
been completed in 1588, and the smaller palace of the Lateran in 
1586. At that time the largest of these palaces was the Escurial 
in Spain, which had been completed late in the previous century. 
The front is more than 680 feet in length. Versailles had not been 
begun, and neither had the largest of all, the palace of Mafra, on 
the west coast of Portugal, not far from Lisbon. 

Mafra is 760 feet in width, east and west. It forms at the 
present day a conspicuous, but not beautiful, object from the deck of 
the passing steamer, but is seldom visited, as it has nothing except 
its vast size to recommend it, But the palace of Whitehall was 
designed by Inigo Jones to be both larger than any other, and also 
so beautiful that even the little fragment with which we are familiar 
has challenged the admiration of every one who has any architectural 
taste for more than two hundred and fifty years. 

When the fire in Whitehall Palace took place, it did not require 
that the King should summon Jones to repair the damage. Any 
work of that kind was part of his daily round: but two interesting 
points should be mentioned here. Inigo made no attempt to restore 
the burnt building, nor did he undertake, as a modern architect would 
have done, to make a new hall, and persuade his employers that it 
was exactly as Cardinal Wolsey had left it. On the contrary, he 
offered the King plans of which the Banqueting House was but a 
small part. Evidently he had carefully examined the site, and found 
that there was ample room for a building on the greatest possible 
scale. The palace as it then was, reached from the very bank of the 
Thames to the roadway of Whitehall ; and, on the western side, 
looking into the park, there was a kind of village of buildings 
attached to the palace more or less slightly. The whole space 
available was about 4000 feet from north to south, and 1300 from 
east to west. On the side of the park the space was practically 
inexhaustible ; the King could take as much as he pleased in tal 
direction. We shall give some description of the whole design 
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presently. Jones within six months was ready to begin upon his new 
Banqueting House, and on the ist of June, 1619, the first stone 
was laid, the architect having submitted a model to the King. The 
building was finished at the end of March, 1622, the expenditure 
having been 14,940/. 45. 1d. It is remarkable that the account was 
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Detail of Banqueting House. From Kenv’s “ Inigo Fones.” 


not finally settled until long after the death of King James, namely, 
in 1633. It may be well here to give the technical account of the 
new building, probably written by Jones himself. It was described as 
110 feet in length, and 55 in width within. The wall of the foun- 
dation is 14 feet in thickness. The first storey to the height of 
16 feet was of Oxfordshire stone, rusticated on the outside and 
bricked on the inside. The Banqueting Hall was 55 feet in height 
to the roof, the walls being 5 feet thick, made of Northamptonshire 
stone, with two orders of columns and pilasters, the lower Ionic and 
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the higher Composite, with their architrave, frieze, cornice, and other 
ornaments of the kind ; also rails and “ balustres” round about the top 
of the building, all of Portland stone, with fourteen windows on each 


side; one great window at the upper end, and five doors of stone 
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Detail of Banqueting House. From Kent's “ Inigo ones.” 


with frontispieces and cartouches; the inside brought up with brick, 
finished over with two orders of columns and pilasters, part of stone 
and part of brick, with their architectural frieze and cornice, with a 
gallery upon the two sides, and the lower end borne upon great 


? 


cartouches of timber carved, with rails and “balustres” of timber, and 
the floor laid with spruce deals ; a strong timber roof covered with 
lead, and under it a ceiling divided into a fret made of great cornices 
enriched with carving ; with painting, glazing, &c. ‘The master-mason 


was the famous Nicholas Stone, who sculptured the water-gate at the 
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foot of Buckingham Street, and to whom Cunningham attributes the 
monument of Sir Francis Vere in Westminster Abbey. If the beautiful 
wreaths and the capitals of the pilasters are still as he left them, they 
show exactly that kind of reticence which is one of the most charm- 
ing characteristics of really high art. Inigo was too good an architect 
to leave anything like this to a workman in whom he could not 
thoroughly confide, but it is evident that what Gibbons did for Wren, 
Stone did for Jones. 

It will have been perceived that the proportions of the interior 
were those which all but the modern anomalous architects have found 
to be the best. The room is formed of a double cube, the height 
being equal to the width, and the length double the height. A 
gallery was supported on engaged columns of the Ionic order. An 
upper order was of Corinthian pilasters. The roof was flat and 
divided into nine compartments, with very handsome mouldings 
between. The central compartment was oval, and contained 
Rubens’s principal picture’ of the ‘‘ Apotheosis of James I.” This 
beautiful chamber was never designed for a chapel. We shall have 
occasion to describe further on what Jones designed for that purpose. 
It is reported that Rubens was assisted in these pictures by 
Jordaens. He received three thousand pounds for them, and they 
have been cleaned and restored several times at considerable expense. 
The figures are colossal, the children being more than nine feet high. 
The Banqueting House, though never consecrated, was made a Royal 
Chapel in 1724. Two years ago it was handed over to the United 
Service Institution, who have added to the south side a_ building 
which, in my opinion, forms a serious eyesore. It is curious that with 
all the wealth of design left by Inigo Jones, and ready to the hands 
of the Institution, they could not find something better than that by 
which they have disfigured every view of the Banqueting House. A 
great French architect named Azout, who visited England about 
1685, is said to have declared that this “was the most finished of 
the modern buildings on this side the Alps.” To a sincere lover 
of beauty in architecture, this opinion will commend itself. It is 
sometimes said that the famous cartoons of Raphael were brought to 
England as designs for the tapestry for the Banqueting House. 
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After the death of King Charles, they were sold, and were purchased 
by the Spanish Ambassador, Alonso de Cardanas. This is likely 
enough, as also that he sent them into Spain. Some hangings, said 
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Section of the Banqueting House. From Kenv’s ‘* Inigo Fones,.” 


to be the same, but of this there could be no proof, were brought 
to London and exhibited at the Egyptian Hall, in Piccadilly, in 
1825. They represented passages in the Acts of the Apostles. 
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What became of them we do not know, I have only seen them 
mentioned in Tymms’s account of Whitehall in the. second volume of 
Britton’s Edifices. 

A curious question arises, which is not very easily answered : 
Where would this building have stood in the complete palace? The 
visitor entering the great court would have found three other 
buildings resembling this one, Two were to be at the northern 
end on either side, and two more at the southern end. Connecting 
them were two buildings of much greater beauty and of large size, 
the whole court being no less than 378 feet wide and 728 feet long. 
If, as Fergusson and others have asserted, the Banqueting House was 
at the north-eastern corner, it would be on the visitor’s left, while a 
chapel would have been on his right, At the centre of the facade 
on the right was the entrance to the royal apartments, which were 
thus arranged to be on the western side and to look out on the 
park, to the south of the Treasury, On the opposite side of the 
great court access was to‘ be obtained to a noble hall, suitable for 
state occasions, and, in fact, the buildings on this side, which were to 
look on the river, were of a public character as distinguished from 
the private apartments of the King and the royal family. If, as 
seems probable, the Banqueting House stood at the north-east corner, 
and if we look at the plan of Whitehall which George Vertue 
engraved for the Society of Antiquaries, we find that Inigo’s building is 
nearly in the middle of the palace. If we measure 728 feet to the south- 
ward, it takes us all that distance towards Westminster, and over- 
whelms in building-stone the whole of the Privy Garden and part 
of the Bowling Green, All the great ranges of buildings to the 
northward—the kitchen court, the wood-yard, the small beer - buttery, 
and the two Scotland Yards—would have had to go. We can but 
conjecture that Inigo wished to have a grand open space before his 
Charing Cross fagade—what the French call a “place d’armes.” On 
the Westminster side there could not have been much space beyond 
the Bowling Green. The park, of course, was open, and so was the 
river. Much thought accordingly was spent on these fronts, and 
perhaps that to the Thames shows Jones at his very best. No 
description can do it any kind of justice; but it may be worth while 
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to mention the principal points. The centre was of three storeys, 
the lowest with rusticated pilasters, The next storey has features 
common to much of the design, but two flanking buildings only two 
storeys high are marked by a ‘studied plainness, flat pilasters being 
between the windows. At either end of the front we find three- 
storey pavilions—we can hardly call them towers. They, like the 
centre, have engaged columns standing well out. The most beautiful 
thing on this front is a projecting portico in the centre, three arches 
wide and one deep. This beautiful balcony—the most elegant little 
bit in the whole design—is of the Corinthian order, two storeys high, 
the lower rusticated, and on a balustrade above are the statues with 
which Inigo always liked to relieve his sky-line. 

The Westminster side had an archway “for the street of White- 
hall” and the right of way. It is open through the ground storey 
and an entresol, and is flanked by two massive towers of four storeys, 
crowned by small cupolas. 

The Charing Cross front being to the north was kept studiously 
plain. It was not until our own day that an architect put lavish 
decorations on that side of a building. Wren knew as well as Jones 
that mass, not ornament, is appropriate to this aspect, and we used to 
be able to admire his taste in the north transept of Westminster Abbey, 
now altered. The. delicate proportions, the fine central archway, and 
the arcade at the western end of the facade, make up a very pleasing 
composition, and, viewed across a wide parade-ground, would have 
produced a marvellously picturesque effect. 

On the King’s side—that is, to the westward of the street— was to 
be a circular court, which most architectural critics have highly praised. 
It has always been known as the Persian Court. Caryatides, we may 
remark, are female figures, Persians male. It consisted of a kind of 
circular corridor, two storeys high. Kent gives several views with 
sections of this Persian Court, Instead of pillars or pilasters were 
Caryatides in the upper range, and Persians in the lower, Those in 
the lower range had Tuscan capitals above their heads; those in the 
upper had Composite or Corinthian capitals, Here Inigo departed 
from his usual rule, and covered the wall with the most elaborate 
ornament. The court looks very well in Miiller’s bird’s-eye view, but 
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not so well in Kent’s elevations and sections. The plan shows that 
the circular corridor would have formed a most convenient passage 
connecting the King’s and Queen’s private apartments with those of 
their attendants. Two wide square courts were to north and south. 

The other wing, so called, of the palace had also three courts, 
the interior architecture of which we may judge of by looking at the 
back, or east, side of the Banqueting House, which was built to form 
part of the north-eastern court on one side, and to look on the street 
of Whitehall on the other. The Chapel was to have corresponded in 
the north-western corner. Jones left elaborate plans for this building, 
and a section in Kent is one of the most beautiful things in a beautiful 
book. It was a double cube, of course, but the roof was vaulted, or, 
at least, coved. Elaborate symbolical carving and angelic figures are 
on the wall. The chapel has a narrow gallery above, and the order, 
which is Ionic, fluted, below, is Corinthian above. Wide-arched open- 
ings are in the view in Kent, but he does not show us what the other, 
or chancel, end was to be like. It may be worth noting that, like 
Wren, Jones was very free in his use of the orders, and it is not 
always possible in the prints to distinguish Corinthian from Composite ; 
but, of course, where the lower storey was Ionic, the upper would not 
be Composite. 

As to the merits of this design for a palace, critics have been 
very well agreed—except, unfortunately, during the madness of the 
supposed Gothic revival. Had Barry been desired to use, or adapt, 
Jones’s design, or part of it, for the new Houses of Parliament, what 
a noble river-front we might have had! But it is useless to pursue 
such thoughts. The opportunity was lost, and, for certainly the past 
thirty years, there have been very few people in England who were 
really able to judge of the Houses of Parliament apart from their 
ornamentation. Inigo Jones’s design would have been the better of 
any ornament that could have been bestowed on it, but ornament was 
not necessary. Marble columns and gilt capitals would have looked 
well, but plain stone would have been enough. 

Fergusson well remarks that the greatest error in Jones’s design 
for Whitehall was the vastness of its scale. It was as far beyond the 
means as beyond the wants of James I. It is not, he continues, in a 
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long passage from which I only take a few sentences, so much in 
dimensions as in beauty of design that this proposal surpassed other 
European palaces. Externally, it would have surpassed the Louvre, 
Versailles, or any other building of the kind, “by the happy manner 
in which the angles are accentuated, by the boldness of the centre 
masses in each facade, and by the play of light and shade, and the 
variety of sky-line, which is obtained without ever interfering with 
the simplicity of the design or the harmony of the whole.” 

Sir William Chambers, the last of the Inigo Jones and Wren 
succession, speaks especially of the circular court described above. 
There are few nobler thoughts, he observes, in the remains of antiquity. 
The effect of the building, properly carried out, would have been 
surprising and great in the highest degree. The diameter of the 
court was to be 210 feet, the ground floor being an open arcade or 
cloister. 

Jones wholly misapprehended the depth of the King’s purse when 
he made a design of so costly a character. Otherwise, we must con- 
clude that he made these beautiful drawings for his own pleasure—a 
kind of vision which he knew could never be realised. That this 
is not a correct statement of the case seems to be proved by what 
followed. Let us take the Banqueting House as a unit. It cost, 
roughly speaking, 20,000/., of which sum 15,000/. was for the 
mere building. Three similar buildings in the same court would 
have cost at least 60,000/., the chapel more than the rest. This 
foots up at once to 80,0o00/, The Persian Court could not have 
cost less than 50,000/. Add to this the two magnificent halls, 
and we have 80,000/, more. Yet we have only accounted for 
two of the seven courts, and have said nothing of the four fronts. 
We feel tempted to think that Inigo, like the person mentioned 
by Tennyson, built his soul ‘a lordly pleasure-house, wherein at 
ease for aye to dwell,” and that he neither intended nor expected 
that King James should carry it out. That this is not the case 
we can judge by the design he made for Charles I. in 1639. 
It was to be of only half the dimensions, and was to be studiously 
plain. Whereas the Banqueting House was one of the plainest and 
least costly features of the 1619 design, it would appear in the 
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new view as one of the most elaborately ornamented. But he mis- 
judged the purse of the son, as he had misjudged that of the father. 
Not a stone was ever laid, and when, a few years later, the war 
broke out, it was hopeless to think that Charles, though sorely in 
need of a commodious and really royal residence, could ever build, 
even after the new and modified design presented to him by _ his 
Surveyor. 

The chief points of this design may be briefly indicated here, 
as the next chapter will be filled with matters of a very different 
character. The western front was to be towards the street of 
Whitehall; that is to say, the palace was to be less than half the 
size of that designed for James I. No archways were needed across 
the road. In the middle of this facade was a fine arch, opening 
between the Banqueting House toward the north and the Chapel, 
the corresponding building toward the south. The wall between 
was very simple, only containing three rows of square - headed 
windows. What would have been a beautiful and picturesque feature 
were the domed towers which formed the ends of the front, each 
containing a triple Venetian window. The side to the river was to 
have a kind of arcade or cloister; but the Persians and the Cary- 
atides have disappeared, with most of the reception-rooms and public 
halls. This design was brought forward again after the fire in 1698 ; 
but William III. was too busy with the Continental war, and probably 
also too poor to do anything. It is worth more than a passing 
glance, and includes some of Jones’s most matured work. Campbell 
obtained it in 1717 from an “ingenious gentleman,’ probably an 
architect, and possibly the architect whom William proposed to 
employ in rebuilding the palace. It will be found in the second 
volume of the Vitruvius Britannicus. 
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Accession of Charles I.—Unfavourable Omens—“The White King”— Henrietta Maria— 
Her French Followers— The Royal Pictures—Their Partial Sale—The King and 
Queen at Dinner— Death of Strafford and Laud—Charles at Westminster — Place of 
the Scaffold— Last Scene. 


James I. died in 1625, at Theobalds, having removed thither 
from Whitehall shortly before. His son Charles I. succeeded him, 
and for the first years of his reign lived in the old royal apartments 
on the Thames’ bank. The omens observed at the time were all 
against the new King. Had his reign been prosperous we should 
have heard nothing about them. First of all, it was remarked that 
the breath was hardly out of King James’s body when the Knight 
Marshal, in proclaiming his successor at the gate of Theobalds, made 
a bad blunder. He said Charles was the late King’s rightful and 
dubitable heir. He meant to have said ‘“indubitable.” When the 
news came to Whitehall, Bishop Laud was in the middle of his 
sermon, for it was a Sunday, and broke off in order to let Charles 
be proclaimed, nor did he afterwards conclude, so that the new King 
and the congregation went away without a blessing. At the 
coronation, in February, 1626, it was similarly noticed that no 
procession through the City from the Tower to Westminster could 
take place, because the plague was raging. Several still more ominous 
accidents marked the day. The wing broke off the golden dove which 
formed part of the regalia. The Bishop of Carlisle, Richard Senhouse, 
by an inexcusable blunder, took for the text of his coronation sermon, 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life,” 
from the Revelation. This was much remarked upon then and 
afterwards, and it is very possible that Charles alluded to the sermon in 
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the last words he ever uttered. But another circumstance was most 
remarked upon that dark February day in the gloom of the old 
Abbey. For some unexplained reason, Charles was dressed, not in 
purple, like the kings before him, but in white satin. Later on this 
gained for Charles the name of “The White King,” and at his 
burial, in February, 1649, at Windsor, in a snow-storm, as the flakes 
fell upon the coffin, there were some present who remembered the 
omen of twenty-three years before. Finally, as if to crown all, that 
day was marked in the memories of many by a shock of earthquake. 

There is little at first to connect Charles with Whitehall, but 
towards the end of the coronation year a curious scene took place 
there. The King, weary of the young Bishop and his twenty-nine 
priests who had come over with Henrietta Maria, decreed that they 
must return home. This they were very unwilling to do. With 
them were also to go an immense crew of attendants, whose vagaries 
disturbed both Whitehall and St. James’s. They exceeded in numbers 
even the four hundred who had formed the household of Henry, 
prince of Wales. Contemporary letters are full of their arrogance 
and greed. With the French priests came a crowd of English 
Jesuits and the like, whose position, as the law stood then, was wholly 
illegal. The story that Henrietta Maria had to do penance at the 
instance of her French confessor, by going barefoot to Tyburn to 
glorify the memory of the Gunpowder Conspirators, rests on very 
slight evidence. One thing is certain: if she went, it was at the 
instance of one of the English priests. Even at the present day few 
Frenchmen know anything of English history thirty years old. It 
was, however, one thing to resolve, another actually to get rid of 
these intruders. At first the King wrote to Buckingham, who was then 
at Paris, to try to persuade the queen-mother of the necessity of the 
step he contemplated, and, moreover, to ask her to “find a means to 
make themselves suitors to be gone.” Whether she complied or not, 
the Queen’s servants were far too well off to think of moving. 
Marshal Bassompierre came over in order to arrange matters, but 
without avail. His report of a stormy interview with Charles is a 
mass of bombast. The King, coming to Whitehall, and entering the 
Queen’s apartments to inform her that he must be obeyed—that he 
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which would prove a desirable addition to the royal gallery. Although 
this taste lay chiefly in ancient pictures, Charles largely patronised 
Van Dyck, and Van Dyck’s principal pupils and contemporaries, such as 
Janssen, Walker, and Dobson. Moreover, he bought on occasion 
lavishly. The collection of the Duke of Mantua came into the 
market, and was bought whole by the agents of King Charles. He 
hung it on the walls of the Banqueting House, but intended to have 
embellished that building with paintings by Van Dyck, representing 
ceremonials of the Order of the Garter. These would naturally have 
comprised portraits of most of the great men of the day. ‘There 
was also a scheme on foot for establishing a school of art somewhat 
on the lines of our Royal Academy, but more distinctly intended 
for teaching. This, of course, fell through, like all other schemes 
of the kind, during the civil war. Before his death the leaders of 
the Commonwealth endeavoured to sell off or otherwise make away 
with the treasures of art which Charles had gathered. Their animosity 
against pictures containing representations of the second person of 
the Holy Trinity or of the Virgin Mary induced them to order 
their destruction. That very few of these orders were carried out 
is plain from the list preserved by Walpole. We are anticipating the 
order of events if we pause here to describe the gradual dispersal 
of the great royal collection. The sale went on at intervals from 
1648 to 1653, but many pieces remained in England. Some did 
not even leave Whitehall, and there are now many in the National 
Gallery which once belonged to the unfortunate Charles. 

The best account of the sale is that written -by Horace Walpole, 
who used for his purpose the notes of George Vertue, the engraver. 
The prices were fixed, but the highest bidder, if more was offered, 
was adjudged the buyer. We cannot do better than take some items 
from Walpole’s list. The cartoons of Raphael were bought in by 
Cromwell for the insignificant sum of 300/, The other cartoons, 
those representing the triumphs of Cesar, by Andrea Mantegna, 
went for 1ooo/., and were also reserved for Cromwell, They had 
formed part of the Mantua Gallery already referred to. Apparently 
they. had been remoyed from Whitehall to Hampton Court, where 
they have ever since remained. We read of many Madonnas ;° one, 
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said to be by Raphael, fetching 800/.; but another Raphael, after- 
wards estimated much more highly, was the celebrated St. George 
and the Dragon,” sometimes called ‘St. Michael,” now in the Louvre. 
A Venus, called “Del Pardo,” by Titian, sold for 600/. The “ Mercury 
teaching Cupid, with Venus standing by,” painted by Correggio, which 
is now in the National Gallery, went for 800/. This had also formed 
an item in the great Mantua Collection. The picture had many 
adventures. The Duke of Alva took it to Spain and subsequently 
it became the property of the famous Prince of the Peace, in whose 
collection it remained until 1808, when it fell into the hands of 
Murat. It thus found its way back into Italy. Lord Castlereagh 
bought it and the “Ecce Homo,” which hangs near it, from the ex- 
Queen of Naples at Vienna, and in 1834 it was purchased from Lord 
Londonderry for the National Gallery. Rubens’ “ Peace and War” was 
presented to Charles by the painter in 1630. It now only fetched 
1oo/., and went to the Doria Gallery at Genoa, whence it was 
sold, brought back to England, and presented to the National Gallery 
in 1828 by the first Duke of Sutherland. After the Restoration, 
strong efforts were made to gather the dispersed pictures again. 
The States of Holland bought the whole collection of Gerard Reyntz 
and presented them to Charles II. on his restoration. The Govern- 
ment went to law with Van Leemput, who had bought a great 
sportrait of King Charles I., by Van Dyck, for 150/. There were 
various negotiations, in which Van Leemput was offered a fair com- 
pensation. As he refused, the law was put in force, and Van 
Leemput got nothing. This must not be confused with the 
Marlborough Van Dyck which is now in the National Gallery. It 
is plain, remarks Walpole, from a catalogue made for James II., 
that a large number of pictures remained at Whitehall unsold, and 
it is very possible that Oliver Cromwell intervened, when he had 
the power, to prevent their sale. We must always thank his taste 
for having rescued the two great sets of Mantegna’s and Raphael's 
cartoons. It will be observed that though the store was by no 
means exhausted, the sales ceased in 1653, the year of his inaugura- 


tion as Protector. In 1660 Cromwell’s- widow tried in vain to 
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Before we go on to speak of the great tragedy which gave 
Whitehall a world-wide celebrity, we may make a note from a passage 
quoted by Mr. Law in his catalogue of the pictures at Hampton 
Court. One of these pictures represents Charles I, and his Queen 
dining in public. The picture is by Van Bassen, who also painted 
the King and Queen of Bohemia similarly employed. Mr. Law’s 
account of the first-named picture is very interesting, and relates 
mainly to life at Whitehall. The King and Queen are being “ served 
by gentlemen-in-waiting with dishes, more of which are being brought 
in from the door opposite them by attendants. In the right corner 
is a sideboard, and wine cooling in brass bowls on the floor. Several 
dogs are running about. At the end of the hall is a raised and 
recessed dais, where spectators are looking on through some columns. 
The decoration of the hall is in the classic taste, and is very fine and 
elaborate. On the walls hang several pictures.” Though this 
doubtless belonged to Charles I., it is not found catalogued among 
his pictures; but in the catalogue of James II. we find No. 937: 
‘““A large piece, where King Charles the First and Queen, and the 
Prince are at dinner.’ It is -dated over the door onthe rion. 
1637. It is engraved in Jesse’s Memoirs of the Stuarts, and 
is chiefly valuable for the architecture and decoration, and as 
exhibiting the manners of the time, and the prevalent custom in that 
age of royalty dining in public. ‘There were daily at Charles I.’s 
Court, 86 tables, well. furnished each meal; whereof the King’s 
table had 28 dishes; the Queen’s, 24 ; 4 other tables, 16 dishes each, 
and so on. In all about 500 dishes each meal, with bread, beer, 
wine and all things necessary. There was spent yearly in the King’s 
house, of gross meat, 1500 oxen; 7000 sheep; 1200 mcdlvess7 e300 
porkers, 400 young beefs, 6800 lambs, 300 flitches of bacon; and 
26 boars. Also 140 dozen geese, 250 dozen of capons, 470 dozen 
of hens, 750 dozen of pullets, 1470 dozen of chickens; for bread, 
364 000 bushels of wheat ; and for drink, 600 tuns of wine and 1700 
tuns of beer; together with fish and fowl, fruit and spice, pro- 
portionately.” (Present State of London, 1681.) 

As to Henrietta Maria at dinner, an anecdote is reported by 
iesseve ns: Notwithstanding her conciliating manners on her first arrival 
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in England, it soon became evident that the spirit of Henry IV. was * "Sst s 


not entirely dormant in the bosom of his daughter. A singular 
scene, which took place at Court, shortly after her marriage, is thus 
described by an eye-witness. ‘The Queen, howsoever very little of 
stature, is yet of a pleasing countenance, if she be pleased, but full 
of spirit and vigour, and seems of a more than ordinary resolution. 
With one frown, diverse of us being at Whitehall to see her, being 
at dinner, and the room somewhat over-heated with the fire and 
company, she drove us all out of the chamber. I suppose none but 
a Queen could have cast such a scowl.’” (See Jesse’s Court of England 
under the Stuarts, ii. 16.) 

The whole sad history of the Great Rebellion has been told 
at full length in divers places, and only incidentally concerns us here. 
We see that Charles was shifty and wanting in  straightforwardness. 
None of his political opponents could trust even his promises. No 
one could deny him both courage and coolness in the hour of danger. 
We might dwell on what might have happened if he had saved 
Strafford; but the bold policy in which that would have landed him | 
_—the policy Strafford himself described as ‘“ thorough” — though it 
might have rid him of his enemies, would have cost a tremendous 
price to the nation. When Charles promised Strafford to save his 
life, he had scarcely power to make his promise true. He gained 
nothing by Strafford’s death, and only lost one of the two or three 
really able advisers he had. It is not possible to believe that he 
thought the savage fanatics who clamoured for the great minister’s 
blood would pause and ask no more. ‘‘ Moderation” was a word 
that did not exist in their vocabulary, and it is rather melancholy 
to see John Milton made the mouthpiece of a series of foul scandals 
on a King whose private life seems to have been absolutely pure, as 
Milton must have known. But politics were up to boiling point in 
those days. It was not enough to defeat an opponent in the House 
or at the poll; he must be put to death. So far the traditions of the 
Tudor times survived. Having stimulated their appetite by the death 
of Strafford, under legal forms and with the unwilling consent of the 
King, they proceeded to murder, by the travesty of a judicial process, 


the highest they could find in the country. Archbishop Laud was 
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°, see brought to trial, or rather to condemnation, in March, 1644, and in 


tay January, 1645, he was beheaded. There was only left to quench their 
thirst for the best blood in the land a few nobles—the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, and others ; but there was one victim, 
the highest of all, and they had no notion of sparing him, though, by 
compassing his death, they ruined their own cause. 

We can easily see that a Prime Minister like Strafford had done 
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Lambeth and Whitehall. From the Engraving by W. Hottar. 


many things to make himself hated. We can see that Laud was also 
hated, mainly for being an archbishop. Another minister or another 
archbishop would be appointed in course of time, and both would 
be hated, and that, too, by a great many people who were, on the 
whole, loyal to the Crown, if not to the person of Charles. The 
death of Charles at Whitehall changed the feelings of this whole class. 
They may have groaned, as we hear they did. Some groaned because 
their King was killed, even though they may have thought he deserved 
his fate ; but the great majority saw that all the good the popular party 
might have carried out for the people was annihilated at that one 
blow. Murderers are seldom moderate and beneficent reformers, 
though Agathocles did contrive to succeed in both these réles in 
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Sicily. But that was a long time ago and a long way off, and 
few of the truer patriots of 1649 looked at these violent proceedings 
without both apprehension and horror—apprehension lest a murder 
of such huge dimensions should only mean anarchy in the Govern- 
ment and oppression of the people—as, in effect, it did—and horror 
at the perpetration of such an irrevocable crime without any refer- 
ence to the people, either at the hustings or by a direct vote. But 
it appeared as if the Parliament, though, with the help of the army, 
it could kill the King, could not dissolve itself. The soldiers, how- 
ever, without the Parliament, could, and did, force a dissolution, 
and in our next chapter we shall see the chief leader of the rebels 
residing in the old palace of Whitehall as a sovereign prince. 

The greatest of all these changes was simply this. If we allow, as 
many of the so-called Puritans did, that the King had strictly forfeited 
his life, imprisonment, like that inflicted on Henry VI. for many 
years, or exile, like that which James II. afterwards underwent, would 
have been a sufficient penalty. France would not have gone to war 
to reinstate a Protestant dynasty, as it did not half a century later 
go to war to reinstate a Romanist, and the longer Charles I. lived 
the more improbable the return of his son became. But that scaffold 
at Whitehall altered the state of affairs. Instead of a King who 
certainly had not deserved well of his people, it gave them a young 
and, so far as they knew, an innocent and blameless King, whose 
coming they were forced, by the violence of the dominant faction, 
to hope for as for the salvation of their country. 

Very little of the history of the Great Rebellion concerns White- 
hall, at least until Oliver Cromwell assumes possession, and apes 
royalty in the old halls; but in Rymer’s Padera we may observe 
that, from the beginning of the reign of James L., ‘¢ Whitehall ” 
gradually and more and more becomes the official designation of the 
palace. Charles naturally was not there during a long term of years. 
He was marching and counter-marching in the north, and so mis- 
managing all his affairs successively that, regarded as a game, the 
Civil War consisted of a series of alternate military and diplomatic 
defeats. The inevitable consequence was the utter ruin of the royal 
cause. In January, 1649 (then reckoned 1648), the King, a prisoner, 
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was brought from Windsor Castle and lodged at St. James's. On 
Saturday, the 2oth, he walked, strongly guarded, across the pei to 
Whitehall. He probably entered his old palace by the stairs near 
the tilt- yard, and traversed the passage which led to his outs 
apartments. Here was a “bridge,” or floating pier on the ake 
edge, and he was put into a boat and rowed up to NISSAN 
where he was placed in Sir Robert Cotton’s house. The King was 
then brought into Westminster Hall and allowed a seat. Bradshaw 
was president of the Court, and there were some eighty commis- 
sioners. The King attended the Court four times in all, sometimes 
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going in a Sedan chair, sometimes, as we have seen, by boat. We 
need not detail the proceedings of Bradshaw and his assessors; but 
there is one thing which must be noted, namely, the dignity and 
tact of the King’s behaviour when brought up to receive sentence. 
Green, who had but little sympathy with him, observes, quoting 
Marvel, ‘*‘ Whatever had been the faults and follies of his life— 


“He nothing common did nor mean 
Upon that memorable scene.’” 


This fact—for it is not. merely an opinion—seems to answer a 
question that is often asked: Did the coolness of Charles on that 
last day at Westminster Hall, and again on the scaffold at White- 
hall, betray any feeling, any certainty that he would be respited or 
rescued? A moment’s thought dispels the idea. Charles was manly, 
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dignified, truthful before Bradshaw and before the crowds which had 
assembled to see him die, because he recognised that all the finessing, 
the double meanings, the secret understandings, and the thousand ' 
miserable subterfuges which he imagined to be “ statesmanship,” and 
with which he had endeavoured to impose on the Scots and on 
the authorities of Carisbrooke and of Hampton Court, had done 
nothing for him, and if renewed now would have ensured that the 
fate which he foresaw had at last overtaken him would be justified 
by a large section of his contemporaries. He rose to the occasion. 
During those few hours at St. James’s he saw that all he could do 
would be to save the throne for his son, and he succeeded, but it 
was by a line of conduct wholly different from that by which he 
had lost it for himself. 


The place of execution was most carefully chosen. Though 
called ‘the open street of Whitehall,” it was far from being really 
open. On the south were buildings pierced by the narrow archway 
of Holbein’s Gate. On the west were the walled tilt-yard and the 
barracks and other buildings, ending with Wallingford House. On the 
north was the comparatively open roadway to Charing Cross. On the 
eastern side were long rows of gabled buildings already described, 
with, just south of an archway into the old courts of the palace, the 
Banqueting House. It was sworn at the trials of the Regicides, a 
few years later, that Oliver Cromwell superintended the arrangements. 
The evidence is not well supported, but, owing to Cromwell’s great 
military reputation and to his subsequent elevation to the Protectorate, 
everything at this conjuncture was attributed to him. It is not very 
easy to reconcile the conflicting details of different stories. It neither 
adds to nor detracts from Olivers guilt, neither adds to nor 
detracts from his fame, whether he was at Westminster or at White- 
hall on that fatal day. 

The crowd coming into the narrow court from Charing Cross 
saw an empty space in front of the hall. The palace and the 
barracks, and the innumerable passages and lodgings, were lined with 
“the sour-visaged saints” of’ the various Roundhead regimenis—men 
to whom the death of Charles would be a latter-day miracle, a sign 
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from Heaven that their cause was won—that the Millennium, the Fifth 
Monarchy, was about to begin. Even when their own turn came 
such men believed, till they were actually “dancing on air,” that they 
would be supernaturally rescued. The crowd which swarmed into 
the street saw only a few soldiers round the black scaffold which, at 
the height of the first floor, stood in front of the hall, a little to 
the northward. The better sort of spectators were on the roof of 
Wallingford House, not directly fronting the scaffold, but near enough 
to see. Here was stationed the venerable Archbishop Ussher of Armagh, 
who is reported to have fainted as he saw the King led forth. Below 
was a man whose account of the scene would have been invaluable 
now. He only alludes to it in a note written in October, 1660. 
This was Samuel Pepys; and he remarks, after witnessing the death 
of General Harrison, ‘thus it was my chance to see the King be- 
headed at White Hall, and to see the first blood shed in revenge for 
the blood of the King at Charing Cross.” 

The Banqueting House is clearly described for us in a _ note, 
probably by Inigo Jones, which was printed a few pages back. It 
answers most of the questions raised in a long correspondence in the 
papers a few years ago. The situation, the problem to be solved, was 
briefly this. The scaffold was before the two windows next to 
Charing Cross. A hole was broken through the wall to admit of a 
passage to the platform direct from the interior. The regicides saw 
that there would be great danger in taking the King out by the only 
door, which was at the back or east side of the hall. They would 
have had to conduct him by a narrow open-air passage northward to 
the palace gate. After passing through the gate he would have had 
to go several yards through the crowd before he could reach the 
scaffold, wherever it was placed. 

But many asked, in the correspondence just mentioned, Why did 
they break through the wall? Why did they not go through the 
window? Simply because there was at that time no glazed window 
on the western front of the hall. A great window was at the “ upper 
end,” probably that toward Westminster. There was, also, it is 
probable, a central window looking into the palace court on the 
eastern side. But toward “the street of Whitehall” there were no_ 
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open windows, all being built up—as, indeed, the lowest tier remained 
until a couple of years ago. It is unlikely, though some have 
asserted it, that the upper tier had been opened and glazed at this 
time. In any case, these upper windows, if they existed, which is. 
unlikely, would have been of no use to the contrivers of the 
King’s death. They were too high up and inaccessible except 
through a narrow balcony within the hall, where one man might have 
successfully resisted hundreds. The window “at the upper end” 
may have given light enough, as the hall was not built for use in 
daylight. It remained in this twilight condition until George I. 
opened it as a chapel about 1724. Then windows on the first floor 
became necessary. At first, as on the eastern side, only the centre 
window was opened. As late as 1761, the third and fifth were still 
built up. It was probably not until 1830, when the hall was 
“thoroughly restored” by Sir John Soane, that all the windows on 
the western side were opened, except those on the ground floor. The 
ground-floor windows were opened first for the United Service 
Institution. It was asserted in the daily papers that they were 
re-opened, but, as a fact, they never were opened before. 

If we schedule these notes we may safely conclude that the lowest 
tier of windows was only glazed in our own day; that those of the 
middle—the Ionic storey—were still unglazed in 1649; and that in 
Sylvestre’s view, taken about fifty years after the great tragedy, there 
was not a single glazed window on this, the western, front. All the: 
apparent openings were filled with masonry. : 

We now understand why the wall had to be broken through, and 
perhaps why the middle window was chosen. ‘The scaffold stretched 
from the opening to the north-west corner of the hall, both it and 
the short passage leading to it being parallel with, and possibly close 
against, the face of the blank wall with its closed and built-up windows. 
The reason for this arrangement is obvious. Had the passage and 
the scaffold jutted out at right angles they would have reached far 
into the surging and probably angry crowd, and the number and 
daring of the soldiers must have been quadrupled at least. Again, 
had the scaffold stretched toward the southern extremity of the 
Banqueting House, it would have been close to the gallery by which 
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Charles had entered the palace that morning. This gallery, in fact, 
touched the southern corner of the hall. The military eye of the 
officer who made and carried out the arrangements must have seen 
dangers of rescue and other possibilities which it was needful to 
guard against. Knowing all these things and others of the kind, we 
see that some of the contemporary views—they are chiefly Dutch— 
which show the northward position of the scaffold are correct, and not 
those—chiefly English—which adorn prayer-books printed after the 
Restoration, and place the scaffold before the middle window. 

When Charles was brought out, he showed that, as he himself 
had said to Lord Digby, if he could not live like a King, he could 
die like a gentleman. Juxon, at that time Bishop of London, had 
the courage to attend him, as well as Herbert, his long-tried servant. 
The King’s last devotions in his old chapel were interrupted by the 
impertinences of some of the unauthorised ministers, whose noncon- 
formist consciences probably justified their interference. There was 
some unexpected delay in the preparations. If the carpenters 
employed were not Roundheads or Fifth Monarchy fanatics, it is easy 
to understand that they hesitated over a task which would make 
them marked men among their fellows for years to come. 

The King had reached Whitehall at ten. It was now past noon, 
the dinner-hour of that day. Some dishes were provided for his use, 
but he would not eat. He had received the Holy Communion, and 
would eat no more in this world. Meanwhile, he retired to the 
apartments he had occupied in happier days, and gave himself up to 
private meditation and prayer. As the afternoon wore on, Bishop 
Juxon persuaded him, lest his strength should fail him at the last, 
to eat a piece of bread and drink a glass of wine. Then he went 
with the soldiers to where in the western wall of the Banqueting 
House the masonry had been pierced to give access to the scaffold. 
Jesse, writing just after Soane’s operations in 1830, reports that he had 
seen traces of the opening in the brickwork. He does not say clearly 
where it was, nor does it now greatly matter, as we know where it 
must have been. Charles very soon reached the scaffold and made 
ready for the end. Meanwhile, Juxon spoke to him of the future life. 
It was far off, he said, but the passage short. The King replied as 
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The Execution of Charles I. From a Print of 1649. 
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if grateful for the good Bishop’s dry and dull remarks. If we contrast 
them with the “Son of Saint Louis, ascend to Heaven!” of another 
ecclesiastic, they seem all the more tame. But to the King’s ear 
they brought a different echo. . He remembered that he had once 
been crowned. The applauding congregation had crowded round him 
in the old Abbey close by; and the words of Bishop Senhouse, so 
distasteful then, so truly prophetic now, came into his mind: “ Be 
thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of life.” He 
turned to Juxon and answered, “I go from a corruptible to an 
incorruptible crown.” The Bishop, who was not at the coronation, 
probably wondered. Then followed the gift of his jewel of St. 
George, with the still unexplained charge: “ Remember!” The block 
was low, it seemed too low. But after a moment’s hesitation—to 
quote the words of Marvell once more— 


“* He laid his comely head 
Down as upon a bed ;” 


and in a few moments more the White King had set out om his last 
journey, “faithful unto death.” 


CHARTER LV 


Legendary Anecdote of Cromwell and the Body of Charles I.—The Funeral— Cromwell 
at the Cockpit— Removes to Whitehall—Great State—TIllness and Death— Richard 
Cromwell— Pepys on Whitehall—Lodgings in the Palace—Evelyn—St. George's 
Eve — Death of Charles II.—William and Mary— Royal Apartments Burnt — 


Conclusion. 


Ir is very probable that, among the colonels and generals who 
lodged themselves, or were lodged, in Whitehal! after the death of 
Charles I., Oliver Cromwell was one. Five years elapsed before he 
came into residence as Lord Protector, but, whether as a military 
commander or as a minister of state, there were several capacities in 
which he could have claimed chambers in the great straggling 
congeries of separate sets of apartments which were comprised in the 
palace. The amount of his guilt in the King’s murder it is difficult to 
assess, He may have been no more involved than any other member 
of the Regicide party, except, of course, Bradshaw. Cromwell’s 
subsequent prominence made him the subject of every rumour, every 
fable. When any one heard a story against a member of Parliament 
or an officer of the Roundheads, if no name was put to it, that or 
Cromwell was ready to hand. Jesse reports one which is more than 
usually improbable :— 

After the decapitation of Charles, he is said to have paid a visit 
to the corpse, and, putting his finger to the neck, to have made some 
remarks on the soundness. of the body and the promise which it 
presented of longevity. According to another account, on entering 
the chamber, he found the coffin closed, and, being unable to raise 
the lid with his staff, he took the sword of one Bowtell, a private 
soldier, who was standing by, and opened it with the hilt. Bowtell, 
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asking him what government they should have now, he said the same 
that then was. 

How an officer, even though he may have been on duty, could 
penetrate to the chamber of death in such a way must remain a 
mystery. The body of Charles was conveyed from the scaffold by 
the faithful Herbert, with Juxon’s assistance. It was placed in one 
of the King’s apartments, that nearest, we learn, to the back-stairs. 
Topham, private surgeon to Fairfax, was employed to sew on the 
head and to embalm the body. Permission was asked to bury it in 
the chapel of Henry VIL, but this the republican authorities refused, 
though they provided five hundred pounds for the funeral expenses. 
A coffin covered with black velvet had been ready on the scaffold. 
In this the body was removed to St. James’s Palace, and placed in 
a leaden coffin. There it remained more than a week, and was seen 
by many visitors. The execution had taken place on Tuesday, the 
30th of January. On Wednesday, the 7th of February, a little 
procession was formed, consisting, besides the hearse, of four mourning 
coaches, in which were Bishop Juxon, the Duke of Richmond, Lords 
Hertford, Southampton and Lindsay, with Mildmay and Herbert. 
At Windsor the first halt was at the Deanery, but the coffin was 
afterwards removed to the King’s apartments in the Upper Ward. 
Meanwhile a search was made in St. George’s Chapel for a suitable 
vault, and, that which contained the remains of Henry VIII. and 
Jane Seymour having been discovered, the body of King Charles was 
carried by the Roundhead soldiers to the chapel, the snow falling 
thick on the coffin of the White King. 

Many believed that his burial really took place within the pre- 
cincts of Whitehall, but an examination of the grave of Henry VIII. 
in the reign of George III. revealed the decapitated corpse of Charles I., 
which, after a careful examination by Sir Henry Halford, was restored 
once more to its resting-place. 

Oliver Cromwell appears to have had lodgings within the pre- 
cincts of the palace, but at a great distance from the state apartments. 
A kind of village clustered round the Tennis Court, a little to the 
southward of the tilt-yard and the Horse Guards. A green lawn, 
and perhaps a garden, existed here, and here General Monk subse- 
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quently had his lodgings. A narrow passage or lane, known as the 
“Entrance to the Cockpit,” led to them. It is as nearly as possible 
the modern Downing Street. 

It was almost five years after the King’s death before Cromwell was 
formally installed Protector. This was in December, 1653, a few days 
only before the end of the year, as we should reckon it, because in 
those days 1653 went on till the 25th of March, 1654. About 
one oclock “his Highness” left the Cockpit in a coach of state. 
Before him went the judges, the members of the Council, the Lord 
Mayor, and the aldermen. The procession passed through King 
Street to Westminster Hall. There he accepted the articles which 
had been prepared, and the procession returned. In the Banqueting 
House a minister made an exhortation to the new Lord Protector, 
the Lord Mayor sitting by, and so the proceedings concluded. 

Cromwell apparently returned for the time being to his lodgings 
in the Cockpit, and the state apartments were got ready for him. He 
went over to the Banqueting House to receive foreign ambassadors, 
which he did seated on something very like a royal throne. The 
whole palace was granted to him, and, as we have seen, it was at 
about this date when the sale of the royal collection of pictures 
ceased. 

As the spring drew on he thought it was time to move. Jesse 
supplies us with the following notes on this event. The contemporary 
notices of the removal of the Protector to the stately apartments of 
Whitehall are not without interest :— 

«April 13, 1654. This day the bed-chamber, and the rest of the 
lodgings and rooms appointed for the Lord Protector in Whitehall, 
were prepared for his Highness to remove from the Cockpit on the 
morrow.” —‘‘ His Highness the Lord Protector, with his lady and 
family, this day (April 14) dined at Whitehall, whither his Highness 
and family are removed, and did this night lie there, and do there 
continue.” —“ April 15. His Highness went this day to Hampton 
Court, and returned again at night.” 

Hampton Court and Windsor Castle had been granted, to him as 
well as Whitehall. Poor Mrs, Cromwell, who seems to have been 
of a simple and unostentatious character, can hardly have relished the 
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‘change. She became ‘“‘ Her Highness the Protectress,’ and had more 
servants and attendants than. she can have known what to do with. 
The exact part of the palace in which the new state apartments were 
placed is unknown. It was probably not where the late King lived, 
nor, on the other hand, can it have been far from the Banqueting 
House and the picture gallery. In addition to the Lord Protector 
and the Lady Protectress, room had to be found for their august 
family and for sons-in-law and children. It is not uninteresting to 
read this contemporary notice from the Weekly Intelligencer :— 

“The Privy Lodgings for his Highness the Lord Protector in 
Whitehall are now in readiness, as also the lodgings for his Lady 
Protectress; and likewise the privy kitchen, and other kitchens, 
butteries and offices; and it is conceived the whole family will be 
settled there before Easter. The tables for diet prepared are these :— 


“A table for his Highness. 

“A table for the Protectress. 

“A table for Chaplains and Strangers. 

“A table for the Steward and Gentlemen. 

“ A table for the Gentleman. 

“A table for coachmen, grooms, and other domestic servants. 
‘A table for Inferiors, or sub-servants.” 


Nothing can be more curious than to observe the change which 
seems to have come over the plain Huntingdonshire squire. He 
arrogated to himself and received all the deference previously paid to 
a sovereign. He allowed nothing to be omitted, and many of his 
contemporaries, English as well as foreign, have noticed the 
magnificence and stateliness of the ceremonious observances at_ his 
court. Jesse has summarised a few of these notes, and it is well 
worth while to quote some of his: expressions. A few weeks after 
his elevation, we find the Protector entertained by the citizens of 
London with all the honours which, for centuries, they had been 
accustomed to pay to their sovereigns on their accession. Monsieur 
De Bordeaux writes to De Brienne, 23rd of February, 1654 :—“ On 
his solemn entry into the City he was received like a king: the 
Mayor went before him with the sword in his hand about him 
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nothing but officers, who do not trouble themselves much as to 
fineness of apparel; behind him the members of the Council in State 
coaches, furnished by certain lords. The concourse of people was 
great ; wheresoever Cromwell came a great silence; the greater part 
did not even move their hats. At the Guildhall was a great feast 
prepared for him, and at the table sat the Mayor, the Councillors, 
the Deputies of the Army, as well as Cromwell’s son and son-in-law. 
Towards the Foreign Ambassadors, the Protector deports himself as a 
king, for the power of kings is not greater than his.” 

Again, De Bordeaux writes a few weeks afterwards :—‘Some say 
he will assume the title and prerogatives of a Roman emperor. In 
order to strengthen his party, he deals out promises to all parties. It 
is here, however, as everywhere else ; no government was or is right 
in the people’s eyes, and Cromwell, once their idol, is now the object 
of their blame, perhaps their hate.” 

There is a record of May Day in the same year, 1654. The 
writer is much shocked at the licence that prevailed. There was 
“much sin committed by wicked meetings, with fiddlers, drunkenness, 
ribaldry, and the like.” Cromwell kept open house at Whitehall on 
Mondays. In 1657, the Speaker announced to the House of 
Commons that the Lord Protector invited the whole House to dinner 
in the Banqueting House, and he had similarly received them the 
year before. 

Cromwell’s last illness seized him at Hampton Court. He was 
removed to Whitehall. There, while a tremendous tempest howled 
round the old walls, he breathed his last on the afternoon of the 3rd 
of September, 1658. The concourse of fanatical preachers which 
disturbed his last moments seems to have been doubled at his death, 
and Tillotson, the future Archbishop, describes Richard Cromwell as 
seated at one side of a table with six divines at the other. 
Cromwell’s funeral took place from Somerset House, not from 
Whitehall, so it does not specially concern us. Suffice it to say 
here, that no king or queen has ever been interred at so much cost 
or so magnificently, | 

There is little except Tillotson’s note quoted above to connect 
Richard Cromwell with Whitehall ; but a meeting of discon- 
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tented officers which he permitted at Wallingford House, over the 
way, precipitated his fall, It has always been asserted, apparently 
with truth, that Oliver’s wife had been inclined to Royalism, and 
that she pressed her husband to bring in the late King’s son, This 
did not, however, prevent her from an endeavour to secure some of 
the royal effects at Whitehall, when she, in her turn, received 
notice to quit. Early in 1660 they were taken possession of by a 
Commission. 

For the next few years the name of Whitehall is chiefly to be 
found in the delightful pages of Pepys, and those of that  sancti- 
monious prig, Evelyn. Mr. Wheatly, who has made a special study 
of Pepys, tells us, in his London, Past and Present, that the chief 
apartments of Whitehall mentioned in the Diary are as follows :— 
The Matted Gallery, the Gallery of Henry VIII., the Boarded Gallery, 
the Shield Gallery, the Stone Gallery, and the Vane Room. We may 
identify some of these. © The Gallery of Henry VIII. was probably 
that which led over Holbein’s Gate to the park. The Shield Gallery 
must be that spoken of by Manningham, about the end of the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth, as being decorated with scutcheons. There was 
a Guardroom, mentioned by Lilly, the astrologer. The Adam and 
Eve Gallery was so called from a picture attributed to Mabuse, now 
at Hampton Court. The Stone Gallery looked on the Sundial Lawn 
in the Privy Garden. Pepys also mentions the Banqueting House, 
where in April, 1661, he “‘saw the King create my Lord Chancellor, 
and several others, Earls, and Mr. Crew, and several others, Barons : 
the first being led up by Heralds and five old Earls to the King, 
and there the patent is read, and the King puts on his vest, and 
sword and coronet, and gives him the patent. And then he kisseth 
the King’s hand, and rises and stands covered before the King. And 
the same for the Barons, only he is led up but by three of the old 
Barons, and are girt with swords before they go to the King.” In the 
Banqueting House, also, the King touched “ people for the King’s evil” 
(June 23, 1660). There was a service “At the Healing” in Books 
of Common Prayer. It was omitted, I think, about 1709. There 
was a “balcone” in the Shield Gallery. In this room Pepys saw the 
King bid farewell to Montagu, who was going to sea. “I saw with 
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what kindness the King did hug my lord at his parting.” We have. 
a topographical note in July, 1660. Pepys walked all the afternoon 
in Whitehall Court. We know where the Court was, and now we 
learn that the Council Chamber looked into it. “ It was strange to see 
how all the people flocked together bare, to see the King looking out 


Pyramidal Dial in Privy Garden, set up in 1669. From an Engraving by 
Hi. STEEL, 1673. 


of the Council window.” There are many references to the Chapel. 

It stood near the river, in the eastern part of the palace, and had 

two vestries. Inigo Jones designed a beautiful reredos of coloured 

marbles for it. This reredos was saved when the palace was burnt, 

and was given by Queen Anne to Westminster Abbey. There is a 

view in Dart’s Westminster Abbey which shows it—the only represent- 
E2 
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ation of it I have met with. It was destroyed in the early days of 
the so-called Gothic revival, and a piece of stucco-work by Bernasconi 
took its place. That again was “restored” away in favour of a very 
poverty-stricken piece of mosaic, which by some blunder was made 
too small for its place, and had to be eked out with a meaningless 
border. A small fragment of Inigo’s altar-piece is in the triforium. 

Pepys was much pleased (8th July, 1660) to hear the organ in 
Whitehall Chapel. The old organs had been destroyed under the 
Commonwealth all over the country, but now the diarist writes :-— 
“Here I heard very good music, the first time that ever I remember to 
have heard the organs and singing men in surplices in my life.” There 
are many other mentions of the chapel, and, on one occasion, Mr. 
Hill took him up to the King’s Closet, a kind of gallery looking 
into the chapel, the King being away—‘‘and there we did stay all 
service-time, which I did think a great honour.” 

He has something to.say about the works of art at Whitehall. 
On one occasion he admired ‘‘a great many fine antique heads of 
marble that my lord Northumberland had given the King.” Next he 
inspected the pictures. They consisted (1) of those sold by the 
Commonwealth and recovered 3 (2) those retained by Cromwell; and 
(3) a collection which, having been bought by a Dutchman from 
Whitehall, was obtained by the States of Holland from his widow, 
and presented to Charles H. on his restoration. The gallery which, 
as we shall see, is mentioned by Evelyn, appears to have been used 


as a kind of drawing-room in the evening. 


8 

Pepys and his wife were present on one occasion when the Queen 
dined at Whitehall. This Queen was Henrietta Maria, the widow of 
Charles I. He describes her as in her Presence Chamber, and says she 
was a very little, plain old woman, and nothing in her presence or 
her garb different from any ordinary person. He goes on: “The 
Princess of Orange I had often seen before. The Princess Henrietta 
is very pretty, but much below my expectation; and her dressing of 
herself with her hair frizzed short up to her ears, did make her seem 
so much the less to me.” A little further on he tells of being locked 
by accident into “ Henry the Eighth’s Gallery,” and being unable to 
get into the Boarded Gallery. In 1666, he mentions’ a dining-room, 
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but where it was he does not tell us. There are many other notices 
of Whitehall in the Diary, but the foregoing are probably the most 
important. 

When we look at Vertue’s plan already mentioned, nothing is 
more striking than the number of separate residences the palace con- 
tained. The plan purports to have been made in the reign of 
Charles H., and is dated 1680. There are, however, apparently, two 
or three anachronisms. At least a score of dukes and other nobles 
had their quarters in the palace, including Monk, now Duke of 
Albemarle, who, with his awful Duchess, has the pleasant house by the 
Cockpit, occupied by Cromwell before he became Protector. It is 
said to have been from this house that the Princess Anne set off on 
her famous ride with the Bishop of London, to meet William of Orange, 
in 1688. Lady Castlemaine, the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of 
Ormonde, and Captain Cooke, of whom Pepys sometimes speaks in 
disparaging terms, and who was master of the singing boys in the 
King’s. Chapel, or something of the kind—all these were close to the 
Cockpit. In the other part of Whitehall—east, that is, of the “street ” 
—were apartments for the King himself, the Queen, the Maids of 
Honour, for Lord Bath, Lord Peterborough, the Duke of Richmond, 
a Mrs, Kirk, a Lady Sears, and a vast number of people of whom 
history has recorded but little, including “ Mr. Chiffinch.” There 
are, besides, a number of officials, such as the Cofferer, the CQueen’s 
Secretary and Waiters, the Treasurer, the Chamberlain, the Doctor, 
and the pages of the back-stairs. A few years later an apartment 
adjoining the Stone Gallery was granted to Louise Renée de Penancoet 
de Kerouaile, duchess of Portsmouth, whom Evelyn describes as 
having ‘‘a childish, simple, and baby face.” 

Evelyn, like Pepys, makes occasional mention of Whitehall Chapel 
and of the other buildings, We need not quote more than one or 
two. In April, 1667, he writes :— . 

“oond.—Saw the sumptuous supper in the banqueting-house at 
Whitehall, on the eve of St. George’s Day, where were all the com- 
panions of the Order of the Garter, | 

“93rd.—In the morning, his Majesty . went to chapel with the 
Knights of the Garter, all in their habits and robes, ushered by the 
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heralds ; after the first service, they went in procession, the youngest 
first, the Sovereign last, with the Prelate of the Order and Dean, who. 
had about his neck the book of the Statutes of the Order; and then 
the Chancellor of the Order (old Sir Henry de Vic), who wore the 
purse about his neck; then the Heralds and Garter-King-at-Arms, 
Clarencieux, Black Rod. But before the Prelate and Dean of Windsor 
‘went the gentlemen of the chapel and choristers, singing as they 
marched ; behind them two doctors of music in damask robes; this. 
procession was about the courts at Whitehall. Then, returning to 
their stalls and seats in the chapel, placed under each knight’s coat— 
armour and titles, the second service began. Then, the King offered 
at the altar, an anthem was sung ; then, the rest of the Knights offered, 
and lastly proceeded to the banqueting-house to a great feast. The 
King sat on an elevated throne at the upper end at a table alone; the 
Knights at a table on the right hand, reaching all the length of the 
room ; over-against them a cupboard of rich gilded plate; at the lower 
end, the music; on the balusters above, wind music, trumpets, and 
kettle-drums. The King was served by the lords and pensioners. 
who brought up the dishes. About the middle of the dinner, the 
Knights drank the King’s health, then the King theirs, when the 
trumpets and music played and sounded, the guns going off at the 
Tower. At the Banquet, came in the Queen, and stood by the 
King’s left hand, but did not sit. Then was the banqueting-stuff 
flung about the room profusely. In truth, the crowd was so great, 
that though I stayed all the supper the day before, I now stayed 
no longer than this sport began, for fear of disorder. The cheer was. 
extraordinary, each Knight having forty dishes to his mess, piled up 
five or six high; the room hung with the richest tapestry.” 

Then comes the end in a well-known and oft-quoted passage. It 
was in the winter of 1685. Why Evelyn visited Whitehall that 
particular Sunday we do not know. His description of the scene at 
Whitehall the last Sunday but one of the life of Charles II. is not 
new to any one, but must come in here: “I can never forget,” he 
says, ‘‘the inexpressible luxury and profaneness, gaming and all disso- 
luteness, and as it were total forgetfulness of God (it being Sunday 
evening) which this day se’nnight I was witness of, the King sitting 
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and toying with his concubines, Portsmouth, Cleveland, and Mazarine, 
etc.; a French boy singing love-songs in that glorious gallery, whilst 
about twenty of the great courtiers and other dissolute persons were 
at Basset round a large table, a bank of at least 2000 in gold before 
them; upon which two gentlemen who were with me made reflections 
with astonishment. Six days after was all in the dust.” 


Funeral of Queen Mary, 1694. From an Engraving by P. Persoy. 


James II. seems to have preferred St. James’s to Whitehall as a 
residence during his brief and stormy reign. All his children were 
born there, and there is an account of his Queen, Mary of Modena, 
hastening from Whitehall just before the birth of the prince who 
became subsequently the Old Pretender. 

William and Mary were hardly settled at Whitehall when they 
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began to look about for a house which would suit the King’s health. 
At Whitehall he was constantly ill. The low, foggy, damp situation 
was not calculated for a man who suffered daily from asthma and 
often from ague or low fever, One day he looked at Holland 
House, and we read in the Kensington parochial accounts of the 
church bells being rung as he went through the suburban village. 
Holland House was perhaps too far away; but William next visited 
what was really the old manor house of Neyte, in Westminster, which 
was then called Nottingham House. It was purchased for him, and 
renamed Kensington Palace, and henceforth neither Whitehall nor 
St. James’s saw much of him or of Queen Mary, except on state 
occasions. We gather from Evelyn that Charles II. had given suites 
of apartments to the Duchess of Portsmouth, whom the people called 
Madam Carwell, and others. The Duchess of Cleveland had a house 
near St, James’s, and afterwards lived in Arlington Street. Nell 
Gwynne lived in Pall Mall: so that of all those “curses of the 
nation,” as Evelyn calls them, only this Frenchwoman remained. If 
we look at Vertue’s map, though we shall not see any mention of 
the lodgings of the Duchess, we do see an entry which, as it turns 
out, is more important. It points out the room of the King’s 
laundress, 

She was a Dutchwoman at this time, and made a charcoal fire 
to dry a shirt belonging to a Colonel Stanley. The situation of the 
room, if it was the same as that of the laundress of King Charles, 
is precisely that in which a fire, once set going, might spread in all 
directions, as it was surrounded with small chambers, probably with 
wooden partitions, and then again by chapels, libraries, galleries, 
halls, and other inflammable buildings, The unhappy Dutchwoman 
set her room on fire and perished in the flames. ‘“ The tapestry, 
bedding, the wainscotes were soon in a blaze,” says Macaulay. 
“Before midnight, the King’s apartments, the Queen’s apartments, the 
wardrobe, the treasury, the office of the Privy Council, the office of 
the Secretary of State, had been destroyed.’ Evelyn mentions a 
second chapel as having been fitted up for James II.: both perished. 
The guardroom also, and the glorious gallery of which Evelyn 
speaks. The Banqueting House was saved, but some pictures by 
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Holbein in the Matted Gallery were burnt out, and there was said 
to be considerable loss of life. We shall see presently why so many 
valuable pieces of furniture and pictures were saved. Some of them 
found their way across the park to St. James’s. Others went as far 


Part of the Old Palace of Whitehall, From an Etching by 
J. T, Smrrx, 1805, 


out as Kensington, and are now to be found partly at Windsor and 
partly at Hampton Court. 

The fire occurred on the night of the 4th January, 1698, and 
the King returning from one of his expeditions to Holland, found 
his palace, as he came up the river, in ruins. William himself 
acknowledges in a letter to a foreign friend that the accident, as he 
calls it, affected him less than it might another, because Whitehall 
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was a place in which he could not live. Several. fires had occurred 
within a short time at Whitehall, the most destructive being that by 
which in April, 1691, the Duchess of Portsmouth was burnt out, 
after having had her house three times rebuilt, a subject on which 
Evelyn enlarges in his usual pious manner. The Duchess went 
to live in Kensington, and survived until far on in the reign of 


George II. All these fires did damage, but that of the 4th 
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View in Privy Garden, From an Engraving by J. Matcoum, 1807. 


January, 1698, seems to have been almost or altogether confined to 
the royal apartments. Macaulay’s account of the fire is enormously 
exaggerated. The whole palace, on both sides of the “street of 
Whitehall” was mainly intact still—a vast region stretching up 
beyond Scotland Yard, and almost to Charing Cross. Abundant 
remains of the Tudor period were still to be seen twenty years 
ago by those who sought for them. I remember a pointed window 
in a basement as lately as 1877. The fact is, this part of the palace 
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was never destroyed by fire, but perished gradually, being pulled 
down piecemeal, to make way for other buildings, or falling into 
decay. 

The first fire destroyed the Stone Gallery and the rooms between 
it and the river. This Stone Gallery, as already mentioned, ran 
along the east side of the Privy Garden. It was not rebuilt, and 
the Duchess of Portsmouth lost her house. After the second fire the 
ground was leased out, and Pembroke House was built on it. I 
think it is now part of the Board of Trade. The rest of the row 
is now called Whitehall Gardens, a place in which many eminent 
people have lived, including Sir Robert Peel, one of the Queen’s 
Premiers. Beyond, further south, was the Bowling Green. Here 
Montagu House now stands. We may feel sure, when we see how 
little was burnt, that William and Mary, if they had liked the 
place, might easily have reinstated the royal lodgings. 

There is a curious print in Smith’s Sixty-two Additional Plates, 
which seems to have puzzled some people. It represents Whitehall 
in a bird’s-eye view in outline, and must have been drawn after the 
second fire, as Pembroke House has been built. The original drawing 
was in Crowle’s collection. Smith stumbles over it when he says, 
“The dotted lines show the parts that were not penned in ‘by the 
artist.” He does not perceive that they mark places which had 
been burnt and had not been rebuilt. For us this print is 
interesting, as showing what a comparatively small part of the whole 
perished in the fire of 1698, and it shows us also what is the 
true answer'to a question often asked: Why were not the pictures 
consumed? We can see now that they may have been taken down, 
all but the Holbeins, which were painted on the walls and ceiling of 
a chamber, and leisurely stored, probably in the Banqueting House, 
to be removed to St. James’s and Kensington as convenient. In the 
same way there was time to remove anything of value from the 
chapel, including Inigo’s great marble reredos. Indeed, it- may be 
doubted if the chapel was burnt. 

At the beginning of the last century there remained the two 
gates. The queer old Gothic King Street Gate was taken down in 
1723. In 1759, Holbein’s Gate was also removed, including, of 
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course, the stairs and gallery by which Charles I. entered the palace 
on that fatal 3oth January. The terra-cotta heads of the Czasars 
eventually went to Hampton Court. They are said to have been 
made by an Italian named Maiano, The brick and stone-work were 
removed by the Duke of Cumberland to make a triumphal arch at 


Privy Garaen, From an Engraving by T, Matron, 1795. 


Windsor. They form now a green mound near the Long Walk. 
Toby Rustat’s leaden statue of James II. still stands behind the hall, 
and is popularly supposed to point to the spot on which James’s 
father was beheaded, We have seen that this tragedy took place at 
the other side of the hall. There was an immediate talk of a new 
palace on this site, but it never came to anything. The second plan 
of Inigo Jones, that of 1639, is sometimes said to have been 
consulted by the authorities. Colen Campbell obtained it for his 
Vitruvius Britannicus, as he says, “from that ingenious gentleman, 
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William Emmet, of Bromley, in the county of Kent, Esq., from 
whose original drawings the following five plates are published, 
whereby he has made a most valuable present to the sons 
of Art.” Was Mr. Emmet, that ingenious gentleman, who seems 
otherwise unknown to fame, the architect consulted by William’s 


Government ? 
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MALTA 


I 
EARLY HISTORY 


Wen the traveller to the East has accomplished half of his 
Mediterranean voyage, which is generally on the fourth day after leaving 
Gibraltar, he enters the Malta channel, a stretch of sea between Sicily on 
the north, the snowy peak of Etna occasionally making itself visible, 
and on the south a rocky shore, which swells gradually up to hills of 
some 600 or 700 feet in height, without trees, and therefore presenting 
a heavy though undulating outline; about a third of its surface bare 
rock, and the other two-thirds partitioned off into small fields by 
enclosures of loose stones similar to those of Westmoreland or the North 
Riding. This is Gozo, and his eye will inform him that the country 
is productive and highly cultivated, even if another sense is not pene- 
trated by the odour of garlic, the favourite green crop of the Gozo 
farmer. The fields in March are red with clover blossom; the orange 
groves are in flower or fruit ail the year long, yet there is no vacuity 
or want of energy about the people. Passing the mouth of the strait 
of Comino where, upon the little island of the same name, the un- 
lucky Sultan man of war was wrecked a few years ago, the steeper 
cliffs of the western coast-line of Malta come into view, in colour 
of a bright orange, and the eye can distinctly make out that great 
geological fault which traverses both islands, as Mr. Adams so 
happily says, “just as if Atlas had raised the entire island group to 
the level of the higher plateau, when a large portion in the middle 
gave way and sank, leaving the remainder of Malta south-eastward, 
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and the west of Gozo, beyond Migiar Scini gorge, at much about 
the same levels.’ As the voyager passes the bay of St. Paul, now 
clearly identified with the Apostle’s shipwreck, the coast-line becomes 
less interesting, nor is there anything in the whole face of the country 
which can be called imposing or picturesque until the harbour of Valletta 
comes into view. There are, however, hidden among these unprepossess- 
ing terraces remnants of prehistoric architecture, which so good an 
authority as Professor Sayce has pronounced superior to any others to 
be found in the Mediterranean, relics which the visitor to Malta ought 
not to pass by without notice. 

Hagiar Kim—the stone of Veneration—is the most accessible and best 
preserved of these vestiges of hoary eld. We can only carry back its 
modern history to the excavation in the year 1839, when the soil and 
stones accumulated during centuries of neglect were first cleared away— 
with unfortunately hardly adequate precaution—nevertheless the seven 
statuettes of sandstone, preserved in the museum at Valletta, were found 
here—images which are identified with the Kabiri, worshipped in 
Lemnos as the ancient workers in metal—though these, “figures fat 
as Tunisian Jewesses, seated on the ground like Chinese poussahs,” 
headless, but with holes and sockets which indicate that a nodding 
neck was fitted into the vacant place, have assuredly, as M. Darcel 
notes, more to do with Ceres than with Vulcan, with abundance and 
fertility than with subterranean toil. There is also preserved in the 
museum an altar, and the sacred slab ornamented with an egg-shaped 
figure between two volutes symbolising the Universe. Later excavations 
carried out by the Director of Education, Dr. Caruana, have developed 
the complete plan of the temple, and ascertained the mode of its 
construction. The gigantic slabs of stone employed in the external 
walls, and the traces of the oracular chamber, the enclosures for the 
animals used in sacrifice, and other details, plainly connect it with the 
Sidonian period of architecture and worship ; and the discovery of a 
little image of Astarte (Astaroth) supplies a link of additional certainty. 

It would seem that these builders arrived in the island from the 
south-east, landing at the Marsa Scirocco harbour, in immediate 
contiguity to which are the remains of a large temple, and also (which 
is a primary requirement in Malta) a huge excavation with its roof 
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supported by large blocks of stone for the purpose of a water-tank, 
now empty but in good preservation. Here too was found, some time 
previous to 1694, the bilingual inscription, which is the clue to much 
of our knowledge of the Phcenician language, a Greek translation 
following the Sidonian letters. It was engraved in duplicate on the 
base of a pair of marble Cippi, of which one is in the museum at 
Valletta ; an urn or balustrade-shaped stem is ornamented with a 


large palmated leaf, and in the entablature is incised the inscription 


Kabiri in the Museum at Valletta. 


in both languages, presumably of the same date. It reads thus: “A 
vow from Abdosir and his brother Osirschamar, sons of Osirschamar 
son of Abdosir, to my Lord Melkarte, Lord of Tyre, praying that 
he may bless them whenever he hears their words.” In the Greek the 
names of Dionysus, Serapion, and Hercules, are substituted for Abdosir, 
Osirschamar, and Melkarte. 

The same palmated foliage of ears symmetrically arranged, 
rising from a kind of basket with two handles, forms the principal 
ornament of the altar already referred to, a disk of stone supported 
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by a small vase, decorated with pilasters at each angle, and in each 
face hollowed out into a niche; the whole of the smooth portions of 
the surface being riddled with punctures, as are many of the ordinary 
slabs and stones which compose the inner walls of the temples. 

It may be conjectured that the immigrants selected Marsa Scirocco 
as their port, not only from its naturally presenting itself to the 
voyager from the east, but for its shelving shores, which allowed 
them to beach their galleys. A singular piece of evidence as to the 
subsidence of the island exists here. In the hard stone, tracks of 
wheels are found leading direct to the seashore and disappearing 
beneath the waves—in some instances at a considerable distance the 
same tracks reappear, and are an evident continuation of a_ well- 
frequented road once existing, now covered by the sea. With the 
exception of the two deep inlets of Valletta, the Marsa Scirocco and 
St. Paul’s Bay, the island possesses no haven worthy of the name, 
the whole of the south and south-west portion of the coast being 
composed of abrupt, though not lofty, cliffs, their regular outline 
only broken by small chines hardly ample enough to hold a boat. 

The southern side of the island appears to have had attractions 
for these settlers—while traces of their presence are not numerous on 
the north and north-eastern shores, a few foundations upon the 
Corradino heights near Valletta being sole indication. There is another 
large temple in good preservation scarce a quarter of a mile from 
Hagiar Kim, a strong testimony to the existence of a large population 
n the vicinity, and the whole of the range of eminences which rise 
on the southern and western shores, up to the very border of the 
grand fault—the abrupt fissure running in a north-westerly direction 
across both islands, Malta and Gozo—are honeycombed by caves, 
dwellings, and tombs dating from the period of Pheenician occupation. 
Beyond the straits and the little islet of Comino, indeed beyond the 
portion of Gozo affected by the fault, is one of the largest and finest 
of these temples, known familiarly as the Giant’s Tower, which from 
its position in the side of a hill, admitting of its being shut off from 
the public, and from the care bestowed on its preservation by the 
owners, a cultured Maltese noble family, is not so much injured as 
its sister edifices. It is of the same general ground-plan—elliptical 
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chambers in pairs, with apsidal chapels attached, being the invariable 
characteristic of all of them, the altar with its pitted surface and the 
doorposts pierced with square holes for bars, being likewise invariably 
present. A few flint knives, bones of animals, often calcined, and rude 
pottery, mostly broken, are all that can now be discovered on these 


sites. But their builders have left a much more permanent trace in 


Pheenician Pottery in the Museum at Valletta. 


the present population of the islands, who, especially at Gozo, in 
language, superstitions, and usages, preserve a strong Oriental bias, and 
are evidently distinct from every one of the various nations who 
subsequently to the Phcenician period have held in succession a 
temporary supremacy over them. 

The Phoenicians are supposed to have. been in the islands B.c. 1519 ; 
the Egyptians were there also, as the triad group of deities carved of the 
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native stone, discovered in 1713, bears testimony, and in B.c. 736 the 
Greeks annexed the islands, and gave to the larger its name Melita. ‘Ashe 
Carthaginians expelled the Greeks, and at the conclusion of the struggle 
for supremacy between Carthage and Rome, Malta became a part of 
the extensive dominions of the latter power, and soon experienced the 
advantage of the rule of the great civilising empire. Its commerce was 
fostered, its industries stimulated, and it became a thriving mart. 
From various sources we learn that the islands were then wealthy, 
attractive, and adorned with many noble specimens of Roman archi- 
tecture, but, as the Vandals seized them in 484 a.p., and from that 
time until about the end of the eleventh century they were a mere 
haunt of Arab and Saracen pirates, few relics of this period of peace and 
prosperity remain. 

Thus the Roman remains a few years ago were comprised in two 
or three small statues of great beauty, such as the Romulus and Remus 
preserved in the museum, some glass and pottery in the same recept- 
acle, and carved inscriptions and bas reliefs, there, and in private collec- 
tions ; but in 1881 a valuable discovery was made at the ancient capital 
Notabile, beneath the glacis of the fortifications. Some planting of an 
ornamental character was going on, when one of the labourers threw up 
with his spade a few squares of mosaic, which were fortunately noticed by 
a native ecclesiastic of learned and antiquarian tastes, who was passing by, 
and the matter having been brought to the notice of the Governor, a 
systematic excavation was commenced, which finally resulted in the 
disinterment of very considerable remains of a Roman villa of large 
dimensions and handsome ornamentation. Statues, mosaic pavements, and 
a large quantity of glass and pottery were brought to light, and are 
deposited in a kind of museum constructed within the house itself. 
Within a very few yards of the house is the entrance to the city, where, 
built into a niche in the wall, still stands a statue of Juno of Roman 
workmanship, and closer still is an early Christian monument, of which 
the original cross has been replaced by a modern one, displaying on 
the capital of its shaft the type of carving which connects the 
Roman period of art with the Byzantine. Near the cave of St. Paul, 
too, are catacombs which are probably Christian in their origin. 
Here, too, we find fragments of Norman architecture in the streets 
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of the old town, that profoundly silent city which so impressed the 
author of the Crescent and the Cross; but, with the exception of a 
part of the castle of St. Angelo, nothing else remains of Roger of 
Sicily’s work, unless it be a fine Norman capital, preserved in the 
museum, which was formerly part 
of a well in the Borgo, or old 
town, behind St. Angelo. 

It is not improbable that 
when handed over by the Em- 
peror Charles V. to the Order of 
St. John in 1530, the island of 
Malta was really at a lower pitch 
of decay than when Roger ex- 
pelled the corsairs, the population 
of Malta being estimated at only 
12,000 and that of Gozo at 5,000 
souls, who were represented as 
being almost in a state of desti- 
tution. The wretched villages 
in which the inhabitants dwelt, 
termed casals, partook of the 
general air of poverty and misery 
which everywhere prevailed. That 
this was partly caused by the ex- 
Pesutes of “-the- island .to the 
ravages of pirates is evident, but 
the neglected condition of the 


arboriculture, which could not 


but have an influence on the 


: : Egyptian Figure in the Museum at 
climate, had much to do with the AEE 


poverty and want of food of which 


the natives complained. Such however was the impression of the sterility 
and hopeless indigence of Malta in 1530, that the Hospitallers, homeless 
though they were, and unable to persuade their patron, the Emperor, 
to give them possession of the city and port of Syracuse, which they, 
like Nelson afterwards, preferred to Malta, would probably have 


found some plausible reason for declining what seemed to them at best 
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a questionable boon, if L’Isle Adam, and some of the more far-sighted 
and enterprising of the naval commanders, had not recognised in the 
matchless harbours of the north-east of the island their appropriate citadel 
from which to carry on the perennial war with the corsair. But before 
they were permitted to take possession of their new domain, the native 
population, like the men of Kent meeting the conqueror of Hastings, 
insisted upon having their independence recognised. Feeble as were their 
fortifications, Notabile being surrounded merely by a paltry rampart and 
ditch, and the only other place of strength on the island being Roger of 
Sicily’s old castle of St. Angelo, on which two or three cannon had been 
mounted, but which otherwise was antiquated and ruinous, the Maitese 
displayed the same patriotic spirit which enabled them in after years to 
drive out the French, and refused to be handed over by their late lord 
in dumb acquiescence to a new sovereign. 

Although essentially Oriental by race, the native population of Malta 
have never betrayed the slightest symptoms of any leaning towards 
Ismalism. A Maltese of the present day is prompt to confess that there 
isno God but Allah, for that is his vernacular word for Deity, but for 
the second part of the creed of the Moslem he entertains a hatred and 
contempt almost fanatical. The same feeling actuated the inhabitants who 
tendered their conditional allegiance to the Grand Master; and his 
religious as well as his political distinction disposed them to receive him 
with respect and amity. But one of the conditions of the concordat does 
not look at first sight as if it could be explained satisfactorily. No 
Maltese was to become a Knight of the Order. This article could not 
have been introduced because the islanders had no aristocracy ; there are 
titles of nobility still existing in Malta, whose owners can trace back their 
pedigrees to patents as old as our own baronies of Camoys and Hastings ; 
there are sculptured memorials of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
with the arms of untitled present-day gentlefolk emblazoned in all the 
dignity of scutigeri (esquires) upon their panels, and we can only 
conjecture that the desire to maintain the traditions of an independent 
nation induced the native dignitaries to forego a prospect, which though 
dazzling to ambition, would have been ruinous to autonomy. It was at 
any rate, as their conduct proved, from no servile instinct that they agreed 
to this self-denying ordinance. 

The rule of the Knights of St. John is such an essential part of the 
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history of the island, had such an effect upon its fortunes, and left such 
vast and abiding memorials of its two and a half centuries of existence, 
that it 1s necessary to give a brief sketch of the previous history of the 
renowned fraternity, to be known henceforth as Knights of Malta. 

Before the first Crusade certain merchants of Amalfi established in 
the Holy City of Jerusalem a hospital or lodging for the reception of 
pilgrims, dedicated to St. John, either the Almoner (a Greek Bishop) or, 
as in later years they contended, the Precursor—John the Baptist. When 
the fierce Turcoman horde overpowered the milder rule of the Caliphs, 
Gerard, Rector of the Hospital, co-operated with Peter the Hermit in 
originating the Crusade, and Gerard’s successor, Raymond de Puy, re- 
modelled the society upon a military basis, similar to that which had 
already given the Order of Templars so prominent a rank in the warlike 
concerns of Christendom. In 1187, after having gained an honourable 
place in the history of the struggles to maintain the Christian kingdom of 
Jerusalem, the Hospitallers were driven from their original abode, the 
ruins of which, in the Muristan at Jerusalem, have been excavated in later 
years by the Germans, and many interesting relics of the old buildings 
brought to light. The Hospitallers then settled down at S. Jean d’Acre, 
whence a century later they were again expelled, after a fierce contest, by 
the Moslems. Retiring to Cyprus, their Grand Master John de Villiers 
adopted for them a fresh career, and they secured and held with more or 
less success during several centuries the naval supremacy of the Mediter- 
ranean. One of their earliest and greatest exploits was the capture of 
Rhodes in 1310, whither they removed their headquarters, and received 
a considerable accession of resources from the suppression of the rival Order 
of Knights Templars, much of whose forfeited property was granted to 
them. Here, as the order began to attract recruits from different 
countries, commenced the system of /angues, of which there were at first 
six—English, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese, French and German. Later 
this arrangement was changed, and three French langues were formed, 
namely, France, Auvergne and Provence. To Spain, or Aragon, one of 
Castile was subsequently added, absorbing Portugal, and with Italy, 
England, and Germany, making seven. In 1476 the office of Grand 
Master was filled by the election of Peter d’ Aubusson, a soldier who 
had gained high distinction in the wars of Charles VII. against the 
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English in France, but who had not long to wait in his new capacity 
for an opportunity of gaining still higher distinction as a successful 
commander, by defending the city of Rhodes against the whole power 
of the Ottoman Porte, wielded at that period by the fortunate and 
talented Mahomet II. 

The Sultan did not entirely depend upon force, for among other spies 
in his pay was an able and astute renegade, a German, generally spoken 
of in contemporary chronicles as Master George, who found admittance 
into the garrison for the purpose of betraying them on opportunity. 
His treason was discovered, and he paid the penalty with his life. The 
open attack was not more successful, and the remains of the Turkish 
host, whose original numbers have been stated at 100,000, and were 
certainly not less than 70,000, retired baffled with enormous loss. Ma- 
homet was still bent upon the reduction of Rhodes when he died, and his 
two sons, Bajazet and Djem, or Zizim, disputed the succession. The 
latter, defeated, escaped to Rhodes, where he surrendered to the Grand 
Master. Bajazet, in consternation, plied the Order with promises and 
gifts, concluded a treaty of peace, and presented the hand of St. John, 
which Mahomet had taken with the city of Constantinople, but could 
not prevail upon the Order to surrender their guest, who was transferred 
to the protection, first of the King of France, and then of the Pope 
(Borgia), by whom he was poisoned in 1495. In 1521 Solyman, who 
had succeeded to the Turkish throne, determined again to attempt the 
expulsion of the Knights, and with nearly 200,000 soldiers and sailors 
succeeded in overwhelming a garrison of less than 7,000 ofall ranks. In 
December, 1522, the Grand Master, after a six months’ siege, was obliged 
to capitulate and lead the remnant of his forces in search of a new home. 
Candia, Messina, and Syracuse, were tried in vain, and many efforts made 
to obtain assistance to regain Rhodes, until at last the Emperor 
Charles V. offered the islands of Malta and Gozo, with complete. 
sovereignty, clogging, however, his gift with the possession of Tripoli, 
which, during their brief tenure of it was simply a drain on their re- 
sources. The original grant remains preserved in the armoury at Malta, 
and with it the trumpet which sounded their retreat from Rhodes. 


U 
THE GREAT SIEGE 


Tue establishment of the Order of St. John in Malta led at no 
distant date to the event which it may not be unreasonably supposed 
the politic Emperor had in his mind when he offered them the possession 
of that post of dignity and danger as the advanced guard of Christendom ; 
it drew upon them the concentrated efforts of the whole Turkish power 
to crush and destroy them. The thirty-five years which had elapsed 
since their removal to these new head-quarters had convinced Sultan 
Solyman of the thorn which had thus been planted in his side, and he not 
unnaturally aspired to consummate, by a similar exploit to the capture of 
Rhodes, the glories of a reign which had won already for him the title 
of Magnificent. Poverty of resources, and internal dissensions among 
the Knights themselves, had hindered them from placing their fortifica- 
tions in so complete a state of defence as might have been anticipated, 
of which the spies of the Sultan kept him well informed; and their 
Grand Master, John Parisot de la Vallette, was one of their most 
enterprising naval commanders, and if allowed leisure was likely to con- 
tinue to work mischief to the Moslem fleets. In 1565 a great armament 
was collected at Constantinople which La Vallette soon understood (for 
the Christians had their spies too) was destined for Malta. He did 
his utmost to improve his fortifications, and exhausted in his appeals for 
aid the Courts of Europe; finding at length that his main reliance 
would have to be upon his own Knights and the Maltese militia, about 
6,000 in all. These, with some 1,200 regular troops, the 500 Knights, 
and a body of volunteers, chiefly Italians, made up less than 9,000 men, 
with which to sustain the assault of more than 30,000 Turkish troops, 


of whom 4,500 were drawn from that extraordinary force of Christian 
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conscript children bred to fighting, who, under the name of janissaries, 
were the backbone of the Turkish supremacy in war. 

The position which the Knights had to defend may be seen on the 
plan of Valletta. The central tongue of land where the city now stands 
was then a rugged rocky eminence known as Mount Schebarras, unin- 
habited and unfortified save by a castle at the north-eastern extremity, 
which commanded the entrance to both harbours, named after St. Erasmus 
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* .* At the time of the siege the only fortified positions were Senglea and the Borgo, now Citta 
Vittoriosa, with St. Elmo. 


Plan of Valletta. 


the patron Saint of mariners, St. Elmo. St. Angelo, with the Borgo in its 
rear, stood upon the third promontory from the entrance to the Great 
Harbour, and the next projection called Isola or Senglea, from a 
garden and menagerie established there by G. M. La Sengle, had at 
its landward side, the castle of St. Michael, of which a few traces 
remain in the modern fort now occupying its site. On one of the 


turrets which face the Great Harbour, may still be seen the carved 
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figure of the eye, the ear, and a goose, perpetual reminders of the vigilance 
required of the garrison. La Vallette protected the upper or south-west 
flank of Senglea with a strong stockade on the edge of the water-line: from 
Isola Point to St. Angelo, across the mouth of the creek, he drew a huge 
chain ; while at the other end of the creek a bridge of boats connected 
the two peninsulas, and served as a defence to the galleys laid up in the 
harbour, and another stockade on the north-east side of the Bourg com- 
pleted the seaward circle of defence. He manned the inner line of defence 
shown in the plan, that is to say, the redoubts and bastions which faced 
the land, with his trustiest Knights, and told off for the garrison of St. 
Elmo a body of selected soldiers of approved valour. A small garrison 
was left in the ancient capital, but no attempt was made to defend the 
rest of the island, or its dependency Gozo. Having made these dis- 
positions of his scanty force, he again addressed a final appeal to 
Christendom for aid, and directed the Knights who had not yet repaired 
to his standard, to rendezvous at Syracuse and rejoin the garrison on 
convenient occasion. On the 15th May, the huge Turkish Armada 
arrived off the island, and, under the command of the Grand Admiral 
Piali, disembarked from 180 vessels the host of troops, whose command- 
ant was the veteran Mustapha, a brave but cruel and obstinate soldier, 
between whom and Piali considerable difference of opinion was often 
arising with the effect which divided councils always have upon any 
enterprise. For example, Mustapha insisted upon commencing the 
campaign by the siege of St. Elmo, which, as he justly argued, presented 
an insuperable obstacle to the entrance of their ships within the safe 
anchorage of the Marsamuscetto ; and in spite of the desire of Piali to 
await the arrival of Dragut, the famous Algerine corsair, this course was 
adopted, batteries were erected upon Mount Schebarras, and an invest- 
ment of St. Angelo from the heights above the harbour also commenced. 
Mark Anthony Viperan, a Knight who printed a narrative of these 
transactions in 1567, congratulates himself upon the foresight of the 
Knights in poisoning a spring at Marsa, where the Turks fixed their 
main camp, by which about eight hundred men were done to death! So 
far however as any military operations were concerned, La Vallette, 
feeling the inadequacy of his force, withdrew them within the walls, and 
only permitted any offensive movements when provisions could be brought 
C2 
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in by a convoy. He kept St. Elmo supplied with fresh defenders by 
reinforcements despatched under the cover of night, and by a judicious 
admixture of encouragement and rebuke worked upon the feelings of the 
garrison, until they became animated with a resolution to die at their 
posts. 

The history of the whole siege has been so admirably written by 
the late General Porter, that it is unnecessary to do more than summarise 
his narrative. For more than four weeks the garrison of St. Elmo were 


The Goose, Isola Point. 


subjected to daily assaults from the overwhelming Moslem force, and 
from the cannonade of a battery which, if less rapid in its fire than 
that of the siege artillery of the present day, from the enormous calibre 
of the guns, exercised terrific power of destruction ; thirty-six of these 
heavy pieces were employed, and had not the fortress been to a great 
extent composed of the solid rock of the peninsula itself, it would have 
been entirely swept away: this circumstance also preserving the defenders 
from attack by mines. The outworks were speedily taken by the 
besiegers, and the main fort not so much breached in any particular 
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place as reduced throughout to a mass of ruin. Still the brave defenders 
held on. 

Again and again they appealed for recall or reinforcement. To the 
former step La Vallette could not bring himself to consent, and at one 
time actually proposed to take the command of the post in person—the 
latter requirement he supplied by despatching boats with volunteers from 
St. Angelo, who found admission through a subterranean passage from the 
rocky shore below the fort. When Dragut arrived, one of his first 
undertakings was to construct a battery which would command this 
landing place—and prevent any boat from reaching the fort. A great 
assault had been repelled upon June 16th, but now the defenders saw that 
their days were numbered; upon the 22nd another escalade was 
repulsed, but only sixty of the garrison remained ; and an expert swimmer 
contrived to reach St. Angelo, and reported their desperate case. La 
Vallette despatched a force in five -boats to bring off the survivors, but 
Dragut’s battery, which stood on the rock now occupied by Ball’s monu- 
ment, prevented them from being able to succour their comrades. 

Then, in the hours when trouble is succeeded by rest, the wounded 
and exhausted heroes partook of the Sacrament in the little chapel below 
the entrance of the fort, and prepared to die sword in hand; 
some, unable to stand upon their feet, were placed in chairs upon the 
breach, and for four hours the Turks were successfully resisted. At 
last the survivors were simply overwhelmed by numbers; a few expert 
divers made good their escape to St. Angelo, and nine were saved 
by some of Dragut’s corsairs. Mustapha caused the heads of the 
knights to be cut off and placed on poles, while the trunks, ex- 
tended on planks in the form of a cross, with the same figure 
gashed upon their breasts, were thrown into the harbour, and floating 
to St. Angelo, aroused the frenzied indignation of the garrison, who 
fired from their cannon the bleeding heads of Turkish prisoners by 
way of retaliation. During the progress of the attack, Dragut had 
received: a mortal wound, and in his tent, on the point now known 
as Fort Tigne, he received the news of the fall of St. Elmo and expired, 
the one man of military genius in the Turkish army. In addition to 
this irreparable loss, 8,000 Turks fell. The loss of the Christians was 
1,500, of whom 130 were members of the Order. 
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The chapel where the last consolations of religion were received 
by the garrison, was reedified in 1649 by G. M. Lascaris, and still 
remains on its old foundations, deep in the rock on the right after 
emerging from the tunnel which forms the eastern entrance to the 
fort. Its dimensions are forty feet by twenty; it is vaulted with round 
arches, and has a small recess for the altar; the sides and spandrils are 
carved in arabesque relief. There are several coats of arms undefaced 
among the ornaments, for at the time of the French occupation it was 
preserved from their vandalism by being full of rubbish, which was 
cleared out by General Montague, R.E., a few years ago. 

That the obstinate defence of St. Elmo saved Malta is generally 
admitted by historians. “ What will not the parent cost us, if the 
child has been purchased at so terrible a price?” is the recorded 
exclamation of Mustapha when surveying St. Angelo from the ruins 
of the captured work. Still its fall gave them a great advantage. 
Their fleet entered the Marsamuscetto harbour at once, and about eighty 
of the smaller vessels were hauled by slaves over the neck of land 
from the upper end of one harbour to the other, and launched on the 
waters above Senglea. Nor was it any longer feasible for supplies for 
the garrison to pass from the outer sea into the harbour. The 
greater part of the Turkish army were moved round to the 
rear of the two peninsulas, and enclosed them completely by 
their trenches. Just before being thus shut in, however, La 
Vallette had received a welcome reinforcement of about 700 men, in- 
cluding forty-two knights who had taken advantage of a mist which 
fortunately overspread the coast. They also brought news of a much 
larger force assembled in Sicily for their aid. The value of the 
reinforcement was soon put to the test, for Mustapha, alarmed at the 
rumours which reached him of the help which had been rendered and 
expected, determined to press the assault with vigour. He _ tried 
unsuccessfully to bring La Vallette to a negotiation for surrender, and 
on the 15th of July he made a great effort, attacking St. Angelo 
with his own artillery, while Senglea was assailed by sea and land 
by a fresh force of 2,500 corsairs who had just arrived, under the 
command of a leader named Hassan, son of the famous corsair 


Barbarossa and son-in-law of Dragut. Candelissa, Hassan’s lieutenant, 
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led the attack of the boats upon the stockade, and effected a landing 
under the spur of Fort St. Michael, but after a severe struggle was 
driven ignominiously back by the Spanish commander Zanoguerra, 
who himself fell in the moment of victory. Hassan made no impression 
upon the landward lines, but the greatest loss sustained by the Moslem 
was the destruction of a large body of janissaries, despatched by 
Mustapha in ten boats, who, in endeavouring to round the point of 
St. Angelo, were exposed to the fire of a battery of three guns 
placed a fleur d’eau, by which nine of them were sunk with a 
loss of several hundred men. It ought to be mentioned that the 
success of the Knights on this occasion was owing in some degree to 
their having received full information of the enemy’s design from a 
deserter, a Greek named Lascaris, who held a high position in the 
Turkish army. Although at first some suspicions were entertained 
of his good faith, he turned out to be a sincere and valuable ally, 
and one of his family in after years obtained the baton of Grand 
Master. Mustapha now assumed the command of the attack on 
Senglea, leaving the Borgo to Piali; the artillery on both fronts soon 
reduced the ramparts to a state of ruin, and on the 7th of August 
a combined attack was made, which on the Senglea front was 
almost successful; the horse-tail standards of the Moslem were planted 
on the breach, and the leading column had forced its way through 
the defenders, when on a sudden Mustapha gave the signal for retreat. 
The cause of this was a diversion from Citta Vecchia, showing how 
correct was the criticism of Dragut, who pointed out on his arrival 
that the Turks ought never to have left an armed post in their rear, 
although he considered that it was inadvisable at that stage to 
withdraw forces for the reduction of the capital. The enemy there- 
fore kept up a pretty strict blockade, with occasional demonstrations 
against the city walls, and on the other hand the garrison of Notabile 
used to send out parties of cavalry to forage and harass stragglers. 
One of these flying columns of about three hundred musketeers, and 
as many cavalry, were, as Viperan informs us, making their usual 
reconnaissance, when the noise of the combat and the fact that they 
were almost unopposed, led them to believe that a critical assault was 
taking place, and that a diversion would be of great use; so posting the 
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musketeers in a position to secure their retreat, they galloped into the 
camp of the Turks, only occupied by a few sentinels and the wounded, 
and with loud shouts and demonstrations cut down all whom they 
met. Thesrear of the assailing column took the alarm, imagined 
that the army from Sicily had landed, and rushed back to their 
tents. 

From this date the story of the siege 1s the same from day to day : 
efforts, constantly repulsed, to take the city by storm, mines and counter- 
mines, fights in the water between Turkish swimmers armed with axes, 
endeavouring to cut the chain at the mouth of the creek, and Maltese 
swimmers with daggers defending it ; all the while, however, the small 
body of defenders growing weaker, and less able to man the fortifications, 
until it seemed at last as if they must be worn out as the garrison of St. 
Elmo had been. The Viceroy of Sicily, who had by this time under his 
command at Syracuse a considerable body of troops and a large fleet, 
still made no sign of coming to the rescue. His supineness had two 
parents ; one that, from the first, the Turkish fleet had the superiority at 
sea, and even now Candelissa with a large squadron was constantly 
hovering round the mouth of the port; the other that his master, the 
cold calculating Philip of Spain, had ordered him not to intervene until 
the decisive moment when the Order could no longer hold out against 
the force of the Turk. So greatly did he feel his responsibility, that he 
despatched an envoy, Salazar, to inspect personally and report upon the 
state of affairs. Viperan gives a curious narrative of this mission ; the 
envoy reached Citta Vecchia in safety, and with an escort of sixty horse 
started from thence at four o’clock in the morning for Tarscien, a village 
about a mile in the rear of the Turkish camp, where they left their 
escort, and Salazar, with five companions only, penetrated right through 
the lines of the enemy, left unguarded with true Oriental indiscipline, 
and returned at daylight to the city, not however without a skirmish 
with a Mahometan force. A characteristic incident is narrated in 
connection with this by Viperan. A Maltese horseman had seized a 
Turk, and tying his hands hoisted him ew croupe, as a prisoner : the Turk 
got his hands free, and in his turn gripped his captor so tight that he 
could neither draw sword nor rein ; another cavalier of St. John there- 
upon ran the Turk through, and tumbled him on the ground. The 
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Maltese was not satisfied without a trophy, and while hacking at his foe’s 
head, three more of the pursuing force fell on him and he lost 
his own ! 

It became evident however that succour could not be long delayed. 
When even Protestant England put up public prayers in her churches 
for the deliverance of Malta, the saturnine Philip must have felt shamed 
into action. The superhuman exertions of the defenders, continued so 
unintermittingly under the tropical heat of a Malta summer, could not 
endure for ever. La Vallette himself had moved his quarters to a small 
house near the chief point of attack, where his arms are this day visible 
carved in the wall : this movement was probably made in consequence 
of a suggestion which had been brought forward in anticipation of 
another grand attack, of which they had been forewarned, on the 23rd 
August, that they should abandon the towns, and defend themselves in 
the castle of St. Angelo. The assault was repulsed, and so was another 
on the 1st of September, when the besiegers actually were forced to the 
charge by blows from the swords of their own officers. Yet when the 
Viceroy of Sicily called a council, a speaker urged that considering the 
expressed intention of the Turks to abandon Malta after destroying the 
Order, it would be better to allow them to do so, and reoccupy it. 
Happily this prudent counsellor stood alone. At length a horseman 
brought news to Mustapha, just as he was assembling his hordes for one 
more effort to storm the defences, that an army had landed from Sicily : 
at once a retreat was commenced, and all the war material hurried to the 
ships, which was scarcely effected ere the garrison occupied the deserted 
posts, and the Turkish commanders learned that less than 9,000 men 
had landed from the Christian fleet. Hurriedly determining to try the 
fortune of war once more, Mustapha landed about an equal number of 
soldiers at St. Paul’s Bay, and began a march towards the capital. An 
irregular skirmish with the advanced guard led to a general engagement, 
in which the Mahometan force was driven to the ships with heavy loss. 
So ended this famous siege; about 40,000 men had been engaged 
in the attack, of whom barely 15,000 survived to return to Con- 
stantinople. The number of those engaged in the defence was originally 
under 9,000, and about 700 were added in the course of the 
struggle, of these only 600 were left unwounded at the close. It 
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was a world-renowned effort of heroic endurance. A mass of requiem 


is still sung annually on the 7th of September for those who fell in this 
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Strada San Giovanni, Valletta. Drawn by A, Ansted. 


famous war. AAs the bells of St. John’s begin their mournful toll (for 


splendid as they are and silvery, the Maltese manage to make the worst 
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or their bells); the people may be heard to exclaim: ‘It is’ thé 
deliverance of the Knights.” 

La Vallette survived until August 1568. He saw with pride and 
well-deserved pleasure the laying of the first stone of the memorial 
city, for which the _funds were collected under the authority of a Bull 
from Pope Pius the ne BOetch from Catholics in all lands in honour of the 
Knights. It now occupies the surface of Mount Schebarras, and is 
known by the name of the victorious hero himself: but he did not live 
to see its completion, and in fact his plan was never carried out in its 
entirety. The original design was to cut down the rocky peninsula to a 
nearly level platform, surrounded by fortifications : but this purpose was 
only carried out through a very small area, and the “streets of stairs ”’ 
represent the failure to realise it. In 1577 his remains were transferred 
to the crypt of St. John’s, where they lie under a magnificent sar- 
cophagus of bronze, surmounted by a recumbent figure in full knightly 
panoply, and with a Latin epitaph from the pen of his faithful 
secretary, the Englishman, Oliver Starkey, which it may be worth while 
to give, because Porter’s book, usually so accurate, contains an erroneous 


version. 


“* Salvator eques, Vallette conditor unus ; 
Invicta ex Illo nobile nomen habet. 
Hic Syria Lybizque pavor, Tuletaque quondam 
Europz, edomitis sacra per arma Getis. 
Primus in hac alma quam condidit urbe sepultus 
Vallette eterno dignus honore jacet.”’ 


His hat and sword are still reverentially preserved in the church of 
St. Lorenzo in the old Borgo. 


Ill 
ST. FOHN’S CONVENTUAL CHURCH 


A cHuRcH of which Walter Scott could write that it was the most 
magnificent he had ever seen, is worthy of some special and detailed de- 
scription, often as it has been attempted. ‘The work of La Vallettes 
architect, Girolamo Ctissar, it combines externally the characteristics of a 
place of strength with that of worship. 


“ Half-church of God, half castle ’gainst the Scot,” 


as was said of Durham Cathedral ;—but if this causes the exterior to be in 
some degree heavy and meagre, it is internally admirable in its just propor- 
tion, superb in the profusion of its ornament, unequalled in its sepulchral 
magnificence. What it must have been before its spoliation by the French, 
only the imagination of the author of Vathek could conceive. Still grander 
must have been the effect when the central nave was filled by chevaliers of the 
Order, for chaplains, esquires, and others of inferior grades were relegated 
to the side chapels (whence came a by-word, “A gentleman of the tran- 
sept ’’)—when the magnificent silver-gilt chandeliers, one of which alone 
held 130, and another 97 lights, shed a rich glow upon their picturesque 
habits, and the splendour of the pictorial decoration was enhanced by the 
beautiful tapestry copied from the finest works of Rubens by the famous 
De Vos brothers of Brussels. Even the heavy exterior, looking all the 
heavier from being in line with the palaces of the Grand Prior and the 
Treasurer of the Order, has, viewed from the roof, a Cyclopean grandeur 
inseparable from huge symmetrical masses of stone, and the noble simpli- 
city of the Campo Santo on the south side of the church has a dignity 
becoming the heroic traditions of the Knights of St. John, whose bones 
lie beneath. But within, from floor to ceiling, one blaze of rich memorial 


antiquity attracts you on every side. The simple barrel vault which 
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constitutes the nave is fifty feet in breadth, and is divided on either side 
of its length of 187 feet, by massive piers and arches, from six tran- 
septal chapels, which again communicate by smaller arches, one with an- 
other, so as to produce the effect of side aisles. The floor, both of the 
nave and chapels, is paved with tombstones of chevaliers of bygone days, 
more than four hundred in number, one vast mass of heraldic emblazon- 
ment in mosaic of precious marbles of every shade and colour, the mere 


Exterior of St. Fohn’s Conventua. Church. Drawn by R. Serle. 


catalogue of these elaborate works of artistic fancy being contained in 
three folio volumes ; while gorgeous piles of sculpture interspersed with 
bronzes and paintings adorn the walls of the transepts, and mark the 
resting-places of the later Grand Masters of the Order, and of other 
illustrious personages. 


The roof is 4 chevet plat, of semi-cylindrical form, pierced with circular 
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apertures for light in lieu of dormers, an arrangement which detracts a 
little from the effect of the pictorial decoration, which is of the florid later 
Italian school. Matteo Preti, generally spoken of as II Calabrese, from 
the country of his birth, was the artist of this ceiling, executing his designs 
in oil upon the stone in that style known to Italian artists as Sotto in su, 
which gives a relief to the figures as viewed from below. Preti resided 
in Malta from 1661 to 1699, and during the whole of that period was 
employed upon this roof and similar works for the Order.! He was 
buried among his patrons in the church which he adorned. The subjects 
which he selected are, appropriately, scenes from the history of St. John 
the Baptist, in seven zones or panels, which are again surrounded or 
divided by figures of saints, martyrs, and heroes, illustrative of the history 
of the Order. Between 1867 and 1874 the ceiling was restored by a 
native artist. The drawing of the various figures is extremely correct and 
spirited, and the colour rich without tawdriness. In one of the panels, 
which represents the daughter of Herodias dancing before Herod, there 
is a singular instance of that far-fetched fancy which in Elizabethan 
English goes by the name of “ conceit.” Hovering in the air over the 
damsel is a demon, who is engaged in moving her limbs by strings after 
the manner of a marionette figure—a misplaced piece of ingenuity, more 
defensible, however, than that of Michael Angelo da Caravaggio, who, in 
his fine painting of the decollation of St. John, in the Oratory Chapel, 
makes the blood trickling from the trunk form the letters M AC. In 
spite of this bad taste, the painting is a superb one, and worth inspecting, 
though hung in a bad light. In this chapel, formerly used for the in- 
struction of novices, there are some handsome benches carved or inlaid 
with the devices of the various langues of which the Order was composed. 
Here, too, was kept the great relic of the Order, the hand of St. John, 
sent as a present by Sultan Bajazet to Grand Master D’ Aubusson, possi- 
bly with a hope that his brother and rival Zizim, who had fled to the 


1M. Darcel, the Director of the Gobelins, a competent critic, says of Preti, that 
though only a painter of the second rank he throws himself with such ease into vast 
and striking compositions, unites with such skill heaven and earth, poses his figures and 
draperies so unconstrainedly, as to compare most favourably with modern designers, 
whose decorative contrivances have been extolled by ignorant leaders of public opinion 
as too beautiful for the ceilings for which they were intended. 
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protection of the Knights of Rhodes, might be given up in return. It 
was brought hither from Rhodes, and inclosed in a splendid gauntlet 


Tomb of the Grand Master Pinto. 


shaped monstrance of solid gold, bedecked with costly gems ; in front 
of this lay a gold ring, set with a large diamond (or sapphire), which 
D 
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Napoleon put upon his own finger, and ordered the case to be taken on 
board the Orient, contemptuously leaving the “dead hand” to Grand 
Master Hompesch, who carried it to St. Petersburg and presented it 
to the Emperor Paul. 

If we take the chapels in order, the next on the right hand is dedicated 
to St. James, and assigned to the langue of Castile. Here is the 
monument of Grand Master Pinto, a Portuguese who presided over the 
Order at the time of the visit of the English traveller Brydone in 1770, 
‘‘a clear-headed little sensible old man,” the writer has recorded ; 
‘although he is considerably upwards of ninety, he retains all the 
faculties of his mind in perfection”: he died however three years after 
this visit. His portrait in mosaic by the artist Favray is the principal 
feature in this monument. The walls of the nave, we may here remark, 
were inlaid with green marble at the expense of G. M. Nicholas Cottoner, 
1663, and the general character of the ornamentation is of a Spanish style, 
white on a gold ground, but in each chapel the design is varied with 
reference to the heraldic: insignia of the langue to which the shrine 
specially appertained, or to the benefactor at whose cost the decoration was 
carried out. Thus the cotton tree of Cottoner and the pears of Perellos 
are eminently conspicuous, while the crowned dolphin of Auvergne, and 
the double-headed German eagle designate the respective oratories of these 
langues. With more than questionable taste the French Government 
was permitted to hack off the richly floreated surface of the chapel of 
France, in which the handsome modern efigy of Count de Beaujolais 
(brother of Louis Philippe) has been erected, and to substitute little 
crosses and fleur-de-lys stuck upon a plain surface of stone. 

Next to the chapel of St. James is a transept merely used as a vesti- 
bule from the corridor which leads to the Campo Santo and the Strada 
St. Lucia; crossing this, we enter the chapel of St. John, or of the 
langue of Aragon. Here are some of the most superb of the princely 
memorials of the rulers of the Order. Bernini’s two statues, the Asiatic 
and the African, in chains, which remind one of Southey’s description of 
the throne in Padalon where 


“‘Human forms sustained its ponderous weight 
With lifted hands outspread, and shoulders bowed 
Bending beneath their load,” 
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are copies, we know, of two grand bronze originals by John of Bologna, 
but in wealth of decoration, pictorial and statuesque, the whole chapel can 
hardly be surpassed. Beyond it lies the chapel of Auvergne or Saint 
Sebastian, and last upon this side is the chapel of our Lady of Philermos, 
so called from a miraculous icon now at St. Petersburg. Here are the 
famous silver rails, which in 1752 cost £800, being the votive offering 
of one-fifth of the personal property of two of the Knights. By the 
Statutes of the Order, Grand Masters on their election, and all Knights on 
their promotion to higher rank, were bound to present to the Conventual 
Church a valuable gift of some kind, figuratively spoken of as a Gioja or 
Bijou. Hence are derived these costly decorative ornaments lavished 
upon the great Church, the portable part of which became the spoil of 
the rapacious French in 1798. Sir Ferdinand Inglott, the late Post- 
master-General of Malta, pithily observes: “A few objects were left, 
deemed indispensable for the services. These objects are still to be seen 
in the empty presses of the Church Treasury, provoking specimens of 
past marvellous magnificence, of which the Temple was sacrilegiously 
deprived.” Although the rails in this chapel escaped the clutches of the 
plunderer from the happy thought of concealing them under a coat of 
paint, yet the historian of the Expédition Francaise en Egypte states 
that the sanctuary lamp and chain taken from the chapel of Notre Dame 
de Philermos, of solid gold weighing 1,840 ounces, were first converted 
into ingots at the camp, and afterwards coined into zecchins at Cairo.” 
The keys which hang in this chapel are not, as usually described, those of 
Jerusalem and Rhodes, but actually of Patras, Passava, Lepanto, and 
Anameta, places once under the dominion of the Knights. 

Our tour of the Church has now brought us to the High Altar of 
lapis lazuli and precious marbles, with its furniture of magnificent silver 
candlesticks and lamps. Of finer workmanship, if of less costly material, 
is a very elegant bronze eagle with the arms of Lorraine upon it, in the 
style of Jean Goujon, presented in 1557 by the Grand Prior Francis 
of Lorraine. Behind the altar, in an apse, is the representation of the 
Baptism of our Lord by St. John, sculptured in white marble by the 
Maltese, Melchior Gafa ; it was not finished by him, and was placed here 
after his death in 1714. On either side the sanctuary are two seats under 
crimson baldaquins, one for the representative of Queen Victoria, the 
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other for the (titular) Archbishop of Rhodes, the Roman Catholic Bishop 
of Malta. It must not however be forgotten that St. John’s is not his 
cathedral church—that being situate at the ancient capital Notabile—but 
the conventual church of the Order of St. John. 

The crypt below the choir contains the most interesting of the 
memorials of the Grand Masters ; among the twelve whose tombstones 
occupy its floor and walls, ‘are L’Isle Adam, the first to take possession 
of Malta, and the hero of the siege, La Vallette. Oliver Starkey, 
secretary to the latter, lies at his patron’s feet, the only Knight not a 
Grand Master honoured with sepulture here. 

Returning to the upper world in the chapel of St. Carlo, the eastern- 
most on the north side of the choir, appropriated in 1784 to that 
revived Anglo-Bavarian langue which G. M. de Rohan endeavoured to 
establish, there is one very interesting relic of antiquity, more illustrious 
in its past associations than for any beauty—the wooden statue of 
St. John, which was the figure-head of the galley in which L’Isle Adam 
entered the port of St. Angelo, and thereafter occupied a like position 
on the flagship of succeeding Grand Masters. The chapel of Provence, 
St. Michael’s, contains the monuments of two Grand Masters, one of 
whom, de Lascaris, who died 1657, derived his descent from a quasi- 
royal house in the Riviera, and was a lineal representative of the Greek 
fugitive whose aid was of such value to the Knights in the siege of 
1565. 

Had not the French chapel been so barbarously disfigured, it would 
have been one of the most worthy of notice, containing as it does the 
monuments of the princely de Vignacourts and de Rohan, besides 
the modern one to Count Beaujolais. At the foot of de Rohan’s grave 
lie the bones of his niece (the only female interred in the church), by 
the authority of Sir Thomas Maitland—during whose autocracy the 
good old lady died. This chapel is dedicated to St. Paul, as the next, 
or Italian chapel, is to St. Catherine, in which is the monument of G. M. 
Carraffa. The German chapel bears the dedication of the Magi, the 
three kings of Cologne, and we next come to the entrance of the 
Sacristy. Robbed as the church has been of many of its treasures, 
there are still some ecclesiastical vessels of valuable material and fine 
workmanship preserved here ; also many beautiful and ancient pieces of 
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embroidery, one piece in particular representing a miraculous repulse 
of the Turks in an attack on Citta Vecchia in 14703 and some truly 


The French Chapel, St. Fobn’s Church, Malta. 


splendid robes of former Grand Masters, a delight to connoisseurs in 
embroidery. The beautifully illuminated service books, twenty-two in 
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all, of various dates from the commencement of the sixteenth to the 
close of the seventeenth century, are full of historical and artistic value. 


Tomb of the Grana Master Carraffa. 


The arms, devices, and mottoes of L’Isle Adam, Lascaris, Paula, and 
Carraffa, with others, decorate these books. 
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One might linger for days over these relics of the past, and yet find 
new matter for admiration and reflection. The marbles below your 
feet, which glisten during a scirocco wind as if newly polished, are them- 
selves a constant source of interesting observation ; fantastic taste has 
run riot in some of them, and the skeleton figures of which the 
artists were so fond are in all the grotesque attitudes of a medieval 
dance of death. There are paintings, too, of no inconsiderable merit, 
which repay inspection, though all but smothered in the splendour 
of their setting. 

The crowning embellishment of the church is, however, rarely 
visible to an English eye. It is the grand tapestry, the present of the 
Grand Master Perellos (1697), which he had prepared, under the 
direction of the painter Preti, by the eminent Flemish sapissiers the 
brothers de Vos of Brussels, expressly to fit into the proportions and 
to harmonise with the decorations of the Conventual Church. The 
suite consists of fourteen large pieces, 20 x 22 feet each, and the 
same number of narrow pieces, 6 x 22 feet, with an additional panel 
containing the portrait of the donor himself, attended by two allegorical 
figures, one personifying Charity as an angel distributing alms to the 
poor, the other Victory, in full armour, trampling, sword in hand, on 
the Moslem enemy prostrate and in chains: this hung over the west 
entrance, flanked on right and left by two of the panels en grisaizlle 
containing figures of the apostles Jude and Simon. The grisailles are 
the narrow pieces already mentioned, exactly corresponding to the 
dimensions of the piers of the nave, each with the figure, treated as a 
statue in stone-colour, of one of the eleven Apostles, the Apostle Paul, 
the Virgin Mary, and our Saviour, making altogether the fourteen 
figures, They divide the large subject-pictures which are hung across 
the arches at the entrance of each of the lateral chapels, and constitute 
a serial history of the progress of Christianity in connection with the 
Papal Church. The splendour of their colouring is quite in harmony 
with the brilliancy of the roof above and the pavement below ; twelve 
of the fourteen are unquestionably taken from pictures by Rubens, 
some of which are in Brussels still, some at the Louvre, some at Madrid ; 
the remaining two are conjectured to be from originals by Nicholas 
Poussin. The large panels are arranged as pictures in highly 
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enriched frames, on each one of which appear the arms of Perellos— 
three pears quartered, as Grand Master, by the cross of the Order. 
The same escutcheon occupies the lower half of the narrow panels, 
with a trophy of arms surrounding it. It seems almost incredible that 
the whole of this great work should have been executed in less than 
three years, the tapestry having been placed in the church on 
February 7th, 1701. In order to expedite their completion it would 
seem that the manufacturer, Josse or Jodocus de Vos, was compelled to 
entrust portions of them, or even entire tapestries, to other looms, to be 
executed in separate portions and joined together ; this haste somewhat 
impaired the beauty and symmetry of the work: in some of the 
grisailles for instance, a shadow is abruptly cut off and made to fall 
in a different direction. The proportions of some of the figures are 
distorted, and marks of junction are traceable occasionally throughout, 
but as a whole they are an extraordinary and majestic series. A 
distinguished native virtuoso, now no more, printed during the past 
year his ideas upon the subject of the design and arrangement of these 
fine works of art; according to Sir F. Inglott they depict, as just 
suggested, the scheme of the Catholic Church, and they were arranged 
in pairs to carry on by correspondence the dogmatic teaching of the 
Roman theologians. The first pair of subjects are the Annunciation, 
and the Four Evangelists, by whom the good news was made known 
to mankind: next we have the Incarnation of the Saviour and the 
Adoration of the Magi opposite to it: the third pair (Poussin’s) being 
the Entry into Jerusalem, and the Last Supper. The fourth pair, the 
Calvary and the Resurrection, are from two of Rubens’ best known works. 
In the next pair we enter on ecclesiastical symbolism, the one being the 
institution of the Feast of Corpus Domini by Pope Urban IV., bearing a 
great resemblance to the famous work of Raphael at the Vatican, known 
as La Disputa del Sacramento; and its fellow being the Triumph of 
Charity—a thoroughly Rubenesque work. Charity is represented in a 
golden car, drawn by lions, and two celestial beings are depicted as 
burning writhing vipers, the emblems of human hatred, strife, and 
contention. The two next allegories, also magnificent compositions, 
are the Triumph of the Church and the Triumph of Faith: and 
the series closes with Time unveiling Truth, and the most elaborate 
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and spirited of all the compositions, representing the Destruction. of 
Idolatry. 5 | 

About twelve years ago “it was discovered that all the light and 
clear-coloured portions of the tapestries which were woven in silk were 
utterly ruined, the silk crumbling to dust at the touch; and thus the 
necessity for their being rewoven was imminent. In some cases this 
destruction only affected the lights in the hair or the beards, or a 
portion of the draperies, but in other cases the ruin was more widely 
spread, and the whole of the drapery had to be renewed, and even in 
the case of some of the brown and deeper colours which are in wool, 
these also were found to be in equally ruined condition, and their 
renewal to be as much necessary as in the case of the silk.” It need 
hardly be added that the then Chief Secretary, Sir Victor Houlton, from 
whom the last sentence is quoted, did not allow this state of things to 
continue. An expert, Chevalier Palmieri of Naples, was employed to 
repair the fabric, and some doubts having been expressed as to the mode 
of restoration adopted, M. Darcel, the Director of the Gobelins factory, 
visited Malta, and in an interesting report, in which many facts about 
the history of the tapestry were elicited, pronounced in favour of the 
reparation. 

In 1887 the repair of the tapestry was completed at an expense of 
£3,000 to Government, and it was handed back to the Chapter of the 
Conventual Church, to remain unseen and untouched for eleven months 
in the year, and to be brought out for a few days in June only. As 
in a Maltese June the visitors have left, the fleet has departed for its 
summer cruise, every officer who can obtain leave is on furlough, passers- 
by are rare, and even the chief native families frequently leave the 
island, it does seem unfortunate that these valuable works of art, upon 
which so large a sum of public money has been well spent, should be 
relegated to the dank shade of obscurity. If at Christmas, when the 
church is swathed in tasteless red hangings, these beautiful pictures were 
displayed, they would be admired and commented on by artist and 
amateur alike, as the similar gifts of Perellos in the council chamber of 


the Palace are now. 
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IV 
VALLETTA 


Ir is quite impossible to convey by any effort of word-painting the 
impression produced by the first sight of the city of Valletta from the 
sea, sweeping down by terraces from the summit of the rock, “the high 
walls, the houses rising one above the other, the arches of the two 
Baraccas, the three cities on the opposite side of the harbour, with Fort 
Ricasoli, St. Angelo, and the fortifications of Florian, the creeks with 
the merchant vessels and ships of war lying at anchor, and the walls of 
Cottonera form altogether a coup dil of a very imposing character.” 
A writer in the Quarterly Review many years ago called it a picture 
which can scarce be paralleled in the world. 

This is not much dissimilar to the opinion of the late Lord 
Beaconsfield: “If that fair Valletta, with its streets of palaces, its 
picturesque forts and magnificent church, only crowned some green and 
azure island of the Ionian Sea, Corfu, for instance, I really think that 
the ideal of landscapes would be realized.” It has a beauty also, beyond 
the external symmetry and magnificence which it presents, the beauty 
of suggestion, tempting you to the study of its history, and repaying in 
ample abundance any pains which you take to investigate it. 

Valletta proper is not an ancient city, by comparison at least with 
other famous places of pilgrimage. It was only projected in 1565, and 
St. John’s was not finished until 1577, while during the latter part of 
the seventeenth and nearly all the eighteenth century successive Grand 
Masters in turn each modernized his predecessor’s work. To talk of 
the Auberge de Castile ‘echoing to the mailed tread. of the Castilian,” 
is mere misleading verbiage. ‘The Auberges are stately Italian palaces, 
more modern than St. James’s or Hampton Court, the churches florid 
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renaissance, with no more Gothic about them than St. Paul’s, the forts 
English redoubts of our grandsires’ time. The French, too, during 
their happily brief occupation, not only looted with persistent cupidity, 
but recklessly destroyed any armorial mementos of the rule of the 
Order. Nor have the proceedings of the English Government been 
always as correct in point of taste as in intention. To remove statues 
from the position to which they belonged for the sake of adorning 
another public place, is a falsification of history which carries with 
it its own condemnation. Yet the lover of the picturesque and 
romantic cannot fail to admire the trophy-capital of the Knights of 
St. John. 

It is indeed essentially a chivalrous city, interpenetrated with the 
legends of the history of the Order. When a fine building presents 
itself and you ask its name, it is probably an auberge, one of the 
barracks of the seven langues. Of these the finest, that belonging to 
the langue of Castile, is the mess-room and quarters of the officers of the 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers ; the Auberge d’Italie in the Strada 
Mercanti, nearly opposite, being the office of the latter corps. This 
plain, well-proportioned building, has on its front the bust of G. M. 
Carraffa, 1680, in a florid trophy of white marble, and in the court-yard, 
round which it is built, isan elegant stone arch over a well, which bears the 
same Grand Master’s arms. These two auberges are situated in the upper 
part of the city near the Porto Reale, the only exit to the country. Not 
far off, in the Strada Reale, the main street, is the Auberge de Provence, 
occupied at present as the Union Club. With a plain fagade, this building 
internally contains a fine suite of stately apartments, including a spacious 
ball-room (one of the two with floors of wood which the city can boast, 
the saloons and corridors of the palaces being all stone), gaily decorated 
with arabesques by an Italian artist in the early part of the present 
century, when it was appropriated to its modern purpose. It was the 
scene of the entertainment given by the garrison to Sir Walter Scott, on 
the occasion of his visit in 1831, when he remarks that he had some 
difficulty in escaping a mimic coronation with laurel by some local 
poetaster. A little lower down the street is the Auberge d’Auvergne, 
now appropriated to the Courts of Justice: The Auberge de France 
which stands at the head of Strada Forni (the bake-house street), where 
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the ovens of the Knights still supply the needs of the garrison, though 
spacious, has nothing in its architecture worth notice, and the same may 
be said of the Auberge d’Aragon, now the official residence of the 
general commanding the garrison. Close to this building stood the 
Auberge of Germany, which was pulled down when the English church 
was built at the foot of Strada Vescovo, as the Auberge d’Inghilterra, a 
small building suited to the moribund condition of the English langue at 
the time of the foundation of the city, was, when the handsome Opera 
House was erected after the design of Mr. Barry in 1861. Not far from 
the Auberge d’Aragon, in the same north-western quarter of the city, 
looking over the entrance to the Marsamuscetto harbour from an elevated 
rampart—under which is the curious subterranean entrance known as the 
Jews’ sally-port, from this part of Valletta having been appropriated as a 
Ghetto—stands the handsome building generally styled the Baviere, 
the officers’ quarters for the regiment stationed in Fort St. Elmo, but 
originally erected for that Anglo-Bavarian langue which the Grand 
Master de Rohan endeavoured to found in 1784, and to which he 
united the Grand Priory of Poland. 

In mentioning subterranean communications, one must not be 
forgotten, which is often talked of but seldom visited, called the 
Manderaggio, a word which means a “ place for cattle.” Disembarking 
at the stairs in the quarantine harbour, and passing towards the centre of 
the city through the bustling Strada St. Marco, a doorway on the left 
may excite the wayfarer’s attention from its evidently leading into a 
public stair or steep alley, while a little further on a wider open street 
runs down a declivity to a level apparently lower than that of the pier at 
which you have just landed. In fact this small portion of the town is an 
excavation in the lowest level of the promontory, intended to be used as 
a dock for the warships of the Order, and after that purpose was 
abandoned, occupied by the poorer class of work-people, to whom the 
recommendation of being close to their work outweighs the drawbacks of 
the closely-packed, ill-drained alleys and cellars in which they herd. It 
is however only fair to observe that the death-rate of this district is not 
exceptionally high, nor are the houses, though foul and damp, reduced to 
that sordid disrepair which would be the case in similar situations in 
London or New York. All Maltese houses are solid, stone being the 
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cheapest, and wood the dearer material. The climate also makes cool and 
even damp positions less injurious to health than in a more temperate 
zone, and probably the greatest hardship of the denizens of the 
Manderaggio is want of free circulation of air. Many projects have 
been formed by successive Governments for transplanting the residents 
in the Manderaggio, and utilising the site, but none have been found at 
present feasible; one great obstacle in the way being the steady increase in 
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Marsamuscetto Harbour, Malta. Drawn by R. Serle. 


population, which threatens ere long to constitute one of the most serious 
problems with which the rulers of the country will have to cope. Five 
and twenty years ago there were 1,248 human beings to every square 
mile in Malta, and the increase has become extremely serious, ten per 
cent., it is alleged, annually since that date. It is true that the Maltese 
is to be found in every country that borders on the Mediterranean, and 
even farther afield, where a livelihood is to be made, but, like the 
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Chinaman, he desires to lay his bones at home, and having saved a small 
sum will invest it in buying or building a house in Sliema or San 
Giuseppe, or some other suburb of his beloved Valletta. 

But to return to the Fior del Mondo. Had the original plan 
of the architect been carried out, the city would really have had an 
air of symmetry almost too regular. Under existing circumstances, 
although the streets are all at right angles, yet the inequalities 
on the surface of the promontory throw them: into all kinds of 
varied perspective, and give to the whole mass a pyramidal effect 
which is very striking. The two highest elevations are the part of the 
Strada Reale between the Palace Square and the Main Gate, and the 
garden with its arcaded, though unroofed promenades, known as the 
Upper Baracca, from which the finest panorama of the Grand Harbour is 
obtained. At one end of this spacious elevated terrace you may look 
down into the vast fosse cut through the solid rock from bay to bay 
by the labour of thousands of Turkish slaves. Beyond is the suburb of 
Floriana, and in the distance the heights of Citta Vecchia and the 
Bingemma hills, a landscape which reminds some of the visitors to these 
shores of the Holy Land. On the other side of the harbour, at your 
feet, are the twin promontories of St. Angelo and Isola, with the 
Admiralty creek between them crowded with British shipping, men-of- 
war, troopships, yachts, and merchantmen, while hundreds of dghaisas 
(native boats), and small craft of every description carry on an incessant 
trafic. At the other end you look across the lower Baracca, with the 
monument to Sir Alexander Ball, to Fort Ricasoli and the entrance to 
the harbour; nor must the Naval Hospital on the Bighi point be 
forgotten, where Napoleon announced his intention, when he had subdued 
England, of erecting his palace, that he might control Europe with the 
one hand, and India with the other. 

The stately range of arches called Baracca was roofed and enlarged at 
the expense of Fra Balbiani, Prior of Messina in 166 1—English engrav- 
ings of it in that state subsequent to 1760 are extant ; but in 1775, hav- 
ing been the rendezvous of the members of a formidable conspiracy, the 
roof was destroyed by order of the Grand Master. The garden contains 
the monument of Sir Thomas Maitland, Governor from 1813 to 1824. 
Passing from hence between the Castile and the fort called St. James‘ 
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Cavalier, a garrison chapel and a gymnasium being close at hand, and 
turning down the Strada Mercanti past the “Italie” gateway, there 
stands on the opposite side of the road the present Post Office, formerly 
the Palazzo Parisio, occupied by Napoleon I. as his headquarters when in 
the island. The recess where his bed was placed, is still traditionally 
identified, and the late Postmaster remembered his father having related 
that as the dishes for the General’s dinner were brought up to his room, 
the sentinel, with Republican equality, helped himself to a portion of one 
which took his fancy, much to the amazement of the young Maltese. 
At the corner of this street and S. Giovanni, is a handsomely ornamented 
building, which, rebuilt and adorned by Grand Master Pinto, was used as 
the Courts of Justice. At the junction of the two streets the corner is 
cut away and a pedestal. or pillar, large enough for a single person to 
stand upon, occupies its place, a large iron hook projecting above. This 
was used for the punishment of the strappado, the criminal being made to 
stand on the pillar, and be hoisted by the arms by a rope from the hook. 
Popular legend asserts that a bankrupt might obtain a discharge from 
his debts by volunteering to undergo this penalty, if a creditor chose 
to exact it. On the doors of this building, now a High School for 
Girls, are a beautiful pair of brass knockers adorned with the armorial 
bearings of G. M. Pinto. Nowhere is this style of decoration more 
general than in Valletta. The favourite pattern is very elegant—a dolphin, 
beautifully modelled, and still manufactured by the metal workers, whose 
shops are in Strada Irlandese near the lower Baracca. In Strada Mercanti, 
a little lower down, there were upon the doors of the ‘ Archives,” then 
the Post Office, a superb pair, so much above the common size, that a 
classical postmaster insisted that they represented the “‘ Balaena Britannica 
delphinis major.” At one time the lady of the outgoing holder of the office 
was returning to England, and from “information received,” as the police 
are in the habit of saying, she was favoured with a polite message from 
the Governor to the effect that she would not be allowed to depart until 
an article of Government property, one of the knockers of the gates, was 
restored to its place. She no doubt had anticipated that if she could 
only get it safely to London, it would adorn her own street-door, for 
there are a few of similar construction on houses in Mayfair and 
Belgravia. 
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Strada Mercanti is indeed a kind of epitome of life in Malta. In the 
vicinity of the market from which the street takes its name—a modern, 
convenient, and well-ordered building—may be seen specimens of every 
class of the population, native and visitor. Ships’ cooks, caterers for 
messes, clubs, and hotels, with native representatives of every grade from 
the palace to the cottage. Outside, an open air collection of stalls offering 
second-hand goods of every description, besieged by a motley crowd of 
Greeks, Arabs, Negroes, &c., from the merchant vessels in harbour, every 
one chaffering in his own language, and traders, porters, and idlers 
generally, shouting at the top of their voicesin guttural vernacular chorus. 
Greater interest however attaches to the seaward end of this street, for it 
is here that the great hospital of the Order still subsists in the original 
building, though improved by modern science, which was erected for the 
service of the sick in 1575. 

When the Knights arrived on the island they found an ancient 
hospital at Citta Vecchia. This having been entirely rebuilt and 
reorganized by G. M. Manoel del Vilhena, is now used for the ac- 
commodation of a small number of patients, under the title of Santo 
Spirito. As St. Angelo was henceforth to be the chef lieu of the Order 
a hospital was erected in the Borgo, of which the doorway still remains, 
the building being now a nunnery. In the chapel however there is an 
interesting painting dated 1557, with the arms of L’Isle Adam and the 
date of the foundation, 1533. On the completion of the new city this 
hospital was transferred to the other side of the harbour, and un- 
fortunately placed on the south-eastern sea front close to the great 
harbour, the inducement no doubt to choose this site being that patients 
might be landed from ships at the mouth of the harbour, and brought in 
by a covered way below the sea wall into the lower ward of the hospital, 
without making a tedious and dangerous circuit of the streets. Un- 
fortunately it is thus completely sheltered by the high ground behind it 
from the healthy north and north-west winds, while it is exposed to the 
enervating scirocco. 

This is much to be regretted, as the great ward is a stupendous piece 
of architectural skill. It is 503 ft. in length internally, 34 ft. 10 in. in 
width, and 30 ft. 6 in. in height—one of the grandest interiors in the 
world. There is another apartment at right angles, forming part of the 
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same great hall, but now divided, as is the hall itself, by party-walls 
about 12 ft. high. All down the sea side of the apartment are little 


niches, one to every pair of beds, originally intended for latrines. Up 
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Knights Hospitallers, from an Engraving in “ Statutes of the Order of St. fobn,” 
translated by Bogoforte, 1676. 


to 1863 the windows were very small, occupying only a fifteenth of the 
space proportionate to the contents of the hall. Even now the apartment 


is very dismal, and we no longer hang the walls with tapestry and 
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pictures, as the Knights did by way of relieving the monotony of 
the prospect. The soldiers dislike and dread to be sent there, and 
we ought to have a military hospital in a better situation. 

But the fault lay in the ignorance of true sanitary science which 
prevailed in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In 1662, and again 
in 1712 under Perellos, large sums were spent upon the improvement of 
the hospital, but the erection of a front quadrangle facing Strada Mer- 
canti, at an elevation of thirty-five feet above the existing one, shut out 
more completely air and light from the buildings on the lower level, and 
in 1780 a very injudicious addition of some rooms, afterwards used as 
Government stores, was made. Howard visited it in 1786 and speaks 
with much disfavour of the management; the servants were dirty, 
inhuman wretches, the beds not clean, the plate—for the hospital was 
supposed to be served on silver, only the gente di catena, the malefactors 
or galley slaves, condescending to pewter—badly kept, and the number of 
attendants below the stated staff. Possibly the Grand Hospitaller, who 
was always a Knight of the French langue, may have been at that time 
inefficient ; for it is suggestive that every five years, the period for which 
the Knight who had been nominated was bound to serve, a change in 
the office took place. Yet we cannot believe that there was actual 
parsimony. In 1796 the Order were expending £6,000 a year on their 
hospital, when the purchasing power of money infinitely exceeded 
anything which we can find a parallel for. Nor at the present day does 
there appear to be any reluctance upon the part of the Maltese to make 
ample provision for the sick. The Civil Hospital, now wisely removed to 
a healthy site in the suburb of Floriana, is admirably conducted, and no 
fault save that of position can be found with the Hospital for In- 
curables, hard by the Military Hospital. It is beneath this building, 
which adjoins the burying-place of the Knights who died in hospital, 
and who were buried in their mantles @ dec, with the white cross, 
that the singular piece of ghastly ingenuity, the Chapel of Bones, 
is situate, every detail of the architecture being rendered in the bleached 
remains of humanity. Almost as singular a relic is the mortuary 
where the body is left for twenty-four hours after death with straps 
fastened to hands and feet, so that the slightest motion would set 
a bell ringing and prevent the catastrophe of a living interment. 
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VALLETTA (continued) 


Ir is to Spanish influence that Valletta owes the leading characteristic 
of its architecture, the balconies which project from every house, forming 
an integral part of its construction, roofed in, and provided with 
windows and blinds for the purpose of intercepting the rays of the 
sun, and of controlling the currents of air which in sultry days are 
admitted to refresh the interior apartment. They are indeed the Spanish 
miradores, a modification of the Oriental moncharbis, supported upon 
solid brackets of stone and closed with gratings. In traversing the 
streets which lead to the centre of the town, the steep incline of Strada 
Vescovo from the quarantine harbour, or the streets of stairs upon the 
other side, these balconies present a broken outline of the most varied 
character, the street itself bathed in shadow with bars of light breaking 
in at the intersecting thoroughfares; the gloomy shops and basements 
darkened by awnings or deep projections; statues of saints, foreshortened 
by their elevated position, hang suspended overhead with lighted lamps 
burning in front of them, while higher still the bright sunshine brings 
out in strong relief the cream-coloured upper stories of the buildings 
against the azure sky. As you pursue your way you notice the vaulted 
vestibules admitting to the court-yards of mansions, sometimes closed by 
folding doors with a wicket for entrance, sometimes by a high wooden 
gate, the object of which is to keep out the goats, a flock of which 
creatures may often be seen dawdling down the streets, supplementing 
the scanty forage they can find on the ramparts, by nibbling orange 
peel, old newspapers, or any refuse they espy. Behind them comes 
their herdsman in half seafaring guise, with bare feet, sash, long drooping 
knitted cap, shirt-sleeves, and a bag, for the most part empty, over one 
shoulder, who will suddenly pounce upon a goat, catch it by the hind 
leg, and milk it deftly into the can which some maidservant has just 
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handed to him. These are the touches of nature which make daily life 
in Malta so amusing. The plan of a Maltese town house is this: a 
corridor leading to the street, a court-yard, sometimes planted with 
flowers or shrubs, sometimes simply paved for kitchen purposes—always 
with a well—used or unused. At the back the kitchen and servants’ 
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Strada Vescovo, Valletta. Drawn by R. Serle. 


offices, the front rooms on the level of the street being generally let 
as shops, stables, anything, to a separate tenant. There is always a 
mezzanine floor also, with a distinct entrance and tenancy; these 
apartments have no chimneys or ventilation of any sort except from 
the front, and should any cooking be required by their occupants it is 
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done by a little square stone oven brought out into the balcony or the 
pavement, filled with charcoal and lighted sud dio, the fumes ascending 
to the apartments above, which, approached by a broad handsome stair- 
way, are often palatial in dimensions, on an average eighteen feet high, 
and all with stone floors. All the wood in a house in Valletta, except 
window cases, shutters, and doors, is comprised in the massive beams 
which support these slabs of stone, so fires are very rare. The old 
Teatro Manoel, built by G. M. del Vilhena in 1732, is the oldest 


Strada Marina, Valletta. Drawn by R. Serle. 


theatre in Europe, every other, even the more modern Opera House in 
Valletta itself, having suffered from fire. The Opera, though the stage, 
the roof, and all the internal fittings were consumed in 1873, remains 
externally the same as when erected in 1866. The houses of Valletta 
have stone and concrete roofs also, upon which the occupants climb 
to take the air, and enjoy the lovely sea prospect to the northward 
in the most advantageous light with the sun behind them. 

As ought to be the case, the palace is quite the typical mansion of the 
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city. The courts are large and beautifully adorned with trees and 
shrubs, on the ground floor are the printing establishment and other 
government offices, guard-rooms, and the like, and you wind up a wonder- 
ful circular stair of shallow steps, a careful restoration of the one which 
in 1788 elicited the eulogium of Howard, to the wide marble corridors 
and spacious saloons appropriated to the social functions presided over by 
the Queen’s representative. Not that this story is altogether devoted to 
purposes of mere court pageantry or official dignity : the room in which 
the grand tapestry, designated Tenture des Indes, is placed, is used as the 
House of Assembly for the local Parliament, and resounds to the harangues 
of patriotic members who evince their nationality by using a foreign lan- 
guage, Italian—which also by a strange perversity has been retained in 
the Courts of Justice of the island. The commercial classes, the artizans, 
and the labourers, would much prefer the general use of English as a 
supplement to Maltese, and the discontinuance of Italian. Under present 
conditions the trilingual teaching in the schools deserves the highest 
commendation, and the ease with which it seems to be acquired, speaks 
strongly for the aptitude of the scholars; but why a certain official 
patronage should be extended to an exotic tongue is difficult to 
understand. Whether a dialect of the old Punic tongue or a corrupt 
Arabic is the origin of the native language may perhaps be doubtful, 
but it would repay a more careful grammatical study. 

Except for the beautiful hangings of its walls the council chamber is 
not a particularly imposing apartment, though of good proportions. A 
chair of state for the representative of Majesty, seats for the officials, and 
benches for the elected members, covered in orthodox crimson, constitute 
its furniture, with a few forms at the lower end for the public, who can 
gratify ear or eye ad libitum, and when tired of the discussion revert to 
the figures of birds and beasts, Indians, and Negroes, wrought in superb 
colouring into these triumphs of the skill of Le Blond, for their mental 
refreshment. | 

It would appear that G. M. Raymond de Perellos had a passion for 
tapestry, for having adorned the church of St. John with this kind of 
decoration made at Brussels, he repaired to the famous factory of Gobelins 
for tapestry for the palace. The panels represent exotic and rare South 
American plants and animals, the designs having been composed in the 
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school of Le Brun, the designer for the factory of the Gobelins, in the 
seventeenth century, from pictures given to Louis XIV by the Prince of 


Tapestry in the Council Chamber. 


Nassau. The cartoons, worn out by use, were renewed about 1725 by 
Francis Desportes, who modified and amplified some of them ; several 
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versions of these favourite designs are known to exist, of which one is in 
the Garde Meuble of Paris, and is occasionally exhibited at the opening 
of the Salon in the Champs Elysées. The tapestry at Malta belongs, 
however, to the more ancient period, the name of the maker, Le Blond, 
is woven into the list, and on the border appear the arms of Perellos, 
while on a fringe, also worked in panels, apparently by the same hand, 
the arms are repeated with Turkish prisoners as supporters, no memor- 
andum of such design being found by M. Darcel in the Archives, either 
of the factory or of the Garde Meudle. He surmises therefore that these 
tapestries were purchased by the Grand Master from Le Blond’s private 
establishment, where he is known to have executed commissions from 
favourite patterns, sometimes those belonging to the Royal establishment, 
and sometimes his own property—the Tenture des Indes being one of 
these—woven outside the government factory, but from designs by the 
same artists, and probably with materials identical with those employed for 
the tapestry produced from the looms of the State. MM. Darcel, in the 
interesting monograph which he has written upon these tapestries, com- 
ments very shrewdly upon the total ignorance often displayed on such 
subjects, mentioning one author upon Malta who uses for these hangings 
the words “i damaschi effigiati,’ the figured damasks: a blunder the 
more extraordinary because they are commonly known in Valletta as the 
Arazzi, from the town of Arras, the great seat of the manufacture, which 
as readers of Shakespeare will remember, gave them the same name in 
ordinary English parlance. 

One of the prominent features of the palace is the armoury, a finely 
proportioned gallery, lined, as are the corridors, with effigies in suits 
of armour bearing pikes and round shields, upon which in questionable 
taste are painted the arms of the successive Grand Masters from Gerard 
to Hompesch, and of English Governors to the present day. The 
armour itself is poor, and of the least interesting period. There are 
a few suits of more elegant design in the saloons, one of which, richly 
inlaid with gold, belonged to G. M. de Vignacourt, of whom there 
is a fine portrait by Caravaggio. There is rather an interesting full 
length of Catherine II. of Russia, but the majority of the portraits 
and other paintings are of no very conspicuous merit. 


The stands of arms are effective as a mass, from a decorative point 
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of view, but in detail are not of great value or curiosity. The sword, 
axe, and coat of mail of the great enemy of the Knights, the corsair 
Dragut, are preserved in a case, and a few Oriental weapons are 
deserving of notice; a cannon made of copper, four inches in bore, 
covered with cement bound round with rope, is one of the most 
singular trophies, and there are other small pieces of artillery of 
ornamental workmanship preserved here. In 1888 the English 
Government restored to Malta certain cannon captured from the 
French, who had taken them from the island; these, which are of 
elegant design and ornamentation, were, for the most part, originally 
presented by foreign princes in token of amity, or by way of acknow- 
ledgment for hospitality or services rendered by the Order. ‘They are 
placed in conspicuous situations in Valletta, and form, says a late visitor 
to Malta, popular hobby-horses for the ragged urchins of the town. 
Communicating with the palace by a prolonged balcony of the 
construction already described, is the Public Library, to which the 
ordinary entrance is by a staircase from Victoria Square, now 
appropriately adorned by a statue of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 
replacing one of G. M. Manoel del Vilhena, which had been translated 
by Sir Gaspard Le Marchant from the fort which the Grand Master 
constructed and called by his own name, ignoring an inscription which 
stated that he stood in the midst of his works. The building was 
erected by G. M. de Rohan for a library, but was not used until 
1812. The library itself dates from 1650, when a room in the 
building adjoining St. John’s Church was set apart for the purpose, 
which appears to have been first contemplated nearly forty years 
before. In 1760 the books collected by Cardinal Portocarrero were 
bought for a public library by the Bailiff Tencin, and in 1763 a 
librarian was appointed; additions were also made from other libraries 
over which the Order had control, and from the private collections 
of its individual members, which by a resolution of the Chapter were 
directed to be handed over to the library, the duplicate books being 
sold to defray establishment expenses. Thus in 1812. there were 
30,000 volumes to be placed on the new shelves, and since that date 
20,000 more have been added. This does not, unfortunately, represent 
the actual state of the library, which we may regret to learn does 
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not reflect much credit upon the English Government. In 1881, 
when Dr. Vassalo, a learned, courteous, and in every way admirable 
librarian, had+in the course of nature to leave his post, a very 
considerable percentage of the books were reduced to a condition 
not far removed from absolute powder by the ravages of the 
agaricus and other insect foes of literature. The sum allowed for 
dusting the books, taking each book in order, would suffice for 
a septennial cleansing; the floor of the large book-room, instead 
of marble, wood, or some material which resists wear and tear, was 
of the friable native stone, and the dust from the streets made its 
way through the casements; nor, said the authorities, was there a 
sufficient fund at hand to remedy this melancholy state of things. 
Dr. Vassalo’s successor grappled to the best of his ability with the 
disastrous condition of his charge; large quantities of the volumes 
were committed to the flames, and the remaining works were 
fumigated and otherwise defended against the foe; fortunately the 
devastation had been chiefly confined to the upper shelves, the 
depository of the additions made from the libraries of bygone Knights, 
which, as Thackeray astutely noted when he passed through Malta, 
were “none of your works of modern science, travel, and history, 
but good old useless books of the last two centuries’”’; but the pest 
was fast spreading to works of far more interest and value, so that 
even now, when matters are certainly in a greatly improved condition, 
one asks for an ancient chronicle, or a fine specimen of typography or 
binding, with fear and trembling. When we consider that the 
outlay of a few hundred pounds, and a comparatively simple rearrange- 
ment of premises by no means inadequate for their purpose, would 
convert this into one of the most interesting and handsome museums 
in the world, one cannot but regret that local aversion to change, 
and the short tenure of the office of Governor, which prevents many 
plans from being brought to fruition which have been commenced 
in a true spirit of conservative reform, should have stood in the 
way of a thorough renovation of a most interesting inheritance of 
the past. 

It is at the back of this building that the small museum is located 
in two or three minor apartments. Small as it is, however, it con- 
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tains many objects of great value and rarity, forming an epitome of 
the history of the islands of Malta and Gozo. In addition to the 
remains of the Phoenician period of which mention has been already 
made, there are several pieces of pottery, vases, bowls, and lamps : 
there is also a most interesting terra-cotta sarcophagus of that period, 
found with a skeleton inside, and an iron ring, at Ghar Barca in 
1797. In the same locality similar discoveries are recorded to have 
been made in 1624 and 1800; and fictile relics have been at times 
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Roman Sculpture-——Romulus and Remus. In the Museum at Vatetta. 


unearthed in other places which found their way into private hands, and 
have been lost sight of. The suggestion cannot fail to present itself that 
if the museum were a little more en évidence, public interest in it might 
be aroused, and some of the treasures now in private houses find their 
way into the national collection. The late Dr. Vassalo printed a very 
readable and accurate description of the contents of the museum, 
classifying them according to the period and region of art to which they 
belonged. From Phoenician and Egyptian, we come to the Greek and 
Roman periods ; of the former, the curious Sicilian altar with the three 
bended legs familiar as the ensign of the Isle of Man, but with the 
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addition of a human face in the centre of them; a beautifully sculptured 
miniature Hercules; several vases with figures in the Etruscan style 
round the bowl—of the latter the fine she-wolf with the children, of pure 
alabaster, are very noteworthy ; also a great variety of lampsand articles 
of pottery bearing Christian emblems, and the remarkable bronze statuette 
of a crippled beggar holding a dish and bearing on his body curious 
letters, said to be of the mystic alphabet in vogue among the Gnostic 
heretics, and read thus, “‘ Christ was scourged.”” Of the Norman period 
there is only a capital from a small column, formerly part of a well in the 


Norman Capital, and Greek Vase. Figure with Gnostic Inscription. 
In the Museum at Valletta. 


Borgo, and a very curious and interesting Saracenic inscription of the 
eleventh century, cut upon the back of a piece of marble which had 
formed, it would appear from the remains of the carving on the reverse 
side, a portion of some ornament of a classical building. The masks, 
taken after death, of L’Isle Adam and La Vallette, have found an 
appropriate resting-place here, and the dies for the coinage of the three 
last Grand Masters conclude the representative tale of centuries. The very 
handsome majolica vases once used in the Knights’ Hospital are not 
deposited, as one would expect, in the museum, but in the armoury and 
corridors of the palace. They are very quaint in design and some are of 
great beauty ; one of the most singular stands quite three feet in height, 
and is made to represent an owl with ears and beak, the head taking off 
for a lid. 


In cases in the main library are preserved some of the most valuable 
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printed books, old editions curious in woodcuts like Cavorsin’s siege of 
Rhodes, &c.; also some beautifully written and illuminated MS. books 
with splendid artistic and elaborate specimens of binding, generally 
presentations to Grand Masters; there are other MSS., heraldic, &c., 
and engravings of Malta in former days, recently acquired. 

A collection of fossils in the same great hall seems less in place 
here than it would be at the University in Strada S. Paolo, where the 
higher education of the place is very efficiently carried out, the only 
matter of regret being that of the numerous young men annually 
qualified in law and medicine a small proportion only can possibly find 
employment in so limited a sphere. The managing body of the institu- 
tion however wisely seek to elevate the popular taste generally by 
lectures upon history, geography, the rudiments of science, &c., and do 
a good work outside their walls as well as within them. 

In the educational language of the day, the elementary schools of the 
island may be classed as “efficient, but not sufficient.” They do not 
possess accommodation for those of the population who would voluntarily 
attend them, and anything like compulsory attendance would necessitate 
an enlargement to triple the present available space. At the same time, 
for those fortunate enough to obtain it, the instruction is sound and 
intelligent, and the discipline admirable. One of the prettiest sights in 
Valletta is to visit the model school in the Strada Cristofero, where the 
ancient slave and civil prisons, of which Howard has left us a melancholy 
account, are now tenanted by little learners as bright, clean, and 
happy as those whom Thackeray saw and heard at Dundalk, and 
described so touchingly in his Irish Sketch-book. If an English visitor 
to Malta really wishes to do good, let him obtain permission from the 
Director of Education to visit these schools, which, I doubt not, he will 
find doing the same good work as in ’g1, and by whose conductors a 
slight encouragement from England is highly appreciated. 

The religious susceptibilities of the natives are sometimes the occasion 
of external manifestation of distaste or misunderstanding, as a worthy 
chaplain to the forces once discovered who excited vehement wrath in the 
breast of a boatman by telling him that the figure of Neptune upon 
his dghaisa was the god of the sea. Like all primitive iaces the 
islanders are deeply attached to their national usages, for which perhaps 
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our own countrymen sometimes display a want of consideration. One 
of the most remarkable features of the city is the peculiar mantilla 
of black silk worn by the women which is called the faldette or 
sometimes the ovega. It is in the shape of a skirt turned over the 
head, which was no doubt its origin, but gathered in on one side only 
and kept stiff by an arched piece of whalebone, which can be managed 
ingeniously by the hand so as to give the nun-like effect which strikes 
the visitor as so remarkable. This is connected with some religious 
scruple; the ladies of the first fashion wear it on certain occasions of 
devotion, and a servant going to England with her employer’s family 
will go on board the packet wearing it and commit it to the care of 
a friend to take ashore, who will meet her with it on her return. It 
is most probable however that the colour, not the shape, was really 
the subject of the vow. In the country it is worn of ordinary stuff, 
and called tsolkdna, resembling in fact an Arab garment of somewhat 
similar name. Perhaps the only male piece of costume which can be 
called national is the khorg, a piece of cloth made into a bag about 
three yards long and two feet wide, with an opening in: the middle 
and worn full or empty over the shoulder. This forms an invariable 
adjunct to the out-of-door costume of the labourer, who runs in to 
his work in Valletta from some casa/ perhaps half a dozen miles away. 
A large portion of this labour is employed in the coaling of steamers, 
and it is one of the sights of the harbour to watch the two streams 
of human ants running out from the depots and back again from the 
boats, laden and empty. There may be some ground for fear, should 
the improvements in science in any way interfere with this employment 
by enabling steamers to coal less frequently, that an industrious race 
may suffer. 

That the island could support a population increasing at the 
present rate, if deprived of the English expenditure, is quite impossible, 
the fertile ground being so small, consisting only of nooks and crannies. 
The pits in front of St. Elmo and on the rocky plain of Floriana, 
in which a store of corn is kept, covered in the antique style with 
round stones sealed and marked, evidence the necessity for an 
extraneous supply. It seems strange that in a community under 
British influence a duty on imported wheat should still be payable, 
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but it is the indisposition of the Maltese themselves to its abolition 
which retains the impost, nor can it be said that the price of bread 
has ever been so high as to cause any widespread distress as long as 
employment is plentiful; the wants of a native are few, and so 
modest is his expenditure that we still coin the “ grain,’ a little 
copper piece, ten making a penny, which has been the common circu- 
lating medium ever since the era of the Grand Masters. 

The effects of British rule are more in evidence on the other side 
of the Great Harbour, in what are called the three cities, Vittoriosa, 
Burmola, and Isola. On the point opposite the Knights’ Hospital, 
Bighi, in the very place where Napoleon boastfully said he would build 
his palace when Europe, Asia, and Africa were all subjugated to his 
Impire, is the very spacious and beautiful Naval Hospital, erected in 
1830, in digging the foundations of which Captain (afterwards Sir 
Harry) Smith, R.E., discovered the Egyptian inscriptions now in the 
British Museum. Here begin the defensive lines called Cottonera, after 
their founder, Grand Master Nicholas Cottoner, whose bust ornaments the 
Zabbar gate, the scene of some fighting during the French blockade, 
conspicuous from its lofty position. Here, in the airiest situation, stands 
the main military hospital, plain, large, and well-arranged. Vittoriosa, 
for so has the Borgo been entitled since the siege, is now one vast 
congeries of naval institutions; even the caves at the back of the 
Admiralty, where the wretched Mahometan galley-slaves dragged out a 
miserable existence, a suggestive trace of which is found in the appella- 
tion of the neighbouring creek, the Bay of Insects, are utilized for 
shops and stores. The suburb of Burmola, at the head of this creek, 
is densely peopled by workmen employed in the docks, which now are 
being enlarged on a suitable scale to the requirements of our Mediter- 
ranean headquarters. The third of these subsidiary towns, Isola or 
Senglea, is also now nearly as much a dockyard as the Admiralty Creek 
itself, and the buildings in all three, which were raised for the accommo- 
dation of the forces of the Knights, military and naval, have been 
modernised into or supplanted by barracks, quarters, and _ factories 
appropriated to the service of the British fleet and garrison. On the 
adjacent hill is a military and a civil prison, and government stores 
occupy the shore of the whole of this portion of the harbour on the 
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other side of Valletta. Beyond the Marsamuscetto harbour and the 
little bay of St. Julian, are the spacious barracks designated Pembroke 
Camp, with shooting-ranges for musketry practice. 

Thus Valletta is a capital city, a garrison town, and a_ naval 
arsenal of the first magnitude. Yet it speaks volumes for the character 
of the Maltese that the dangerous classes are far from being numerous; 
vice is nowhere prominent, order reigns unbroken; and except during 
the Carnival and at Easter, even the natural love of noise inherent 
in the population seems to go to sleep with the setting sun. It must 
be acknowledged that the noises in Malta form a distinct drawback 
to the visitors’ pleasure, the church bells for instance are of fine metal 
and good proportions, but are nearly all fixtures, sometimes in a turret 
which would not allow of their being swung, but in almost every 
case only sounded by pulling a rope attached to the clapper or by 
beating the outside of a bell with a hammer. This, however, at some 
seasons, is incessant. The clocks also have a provoking habit of 
announcing the hour at‘ every quarter, and as some of them strike 
Italian fashion up to twenty-four, their reminders of the flight of time 
grow rather wearisome. It is quite delightful to hear the bells of the 
English church of St. Paul chime in home fashion for service. 

Although the rule of the Order of St. John conferred many 
substantial benefits upon the natives, its character at best was that 
of a benevolent despotism. Despotic indeed were the dominant caste 
who compelled a native to stand off the pavement when he saw a 
Knight approaching, and forbade a woman of any degree to appear 
in the Strada Reale, the main street of Valletta. Yet their rule was 
beneficial ; irrespective ot the direct charities which they maintained— 
hospitals for the sick, for women, for orphans, poor children, and 
foundlings, gratuitous dispensaries and distribution of food, in which 
purposes in 1796 they spent nearly £13,o0o—large tracts of country 
were planted with trees, the greatest possible benefit to the island, though 
viewed with distrust by Maltese to this day, who think they harbour 
mosquitoes and banditti. G. M. de Vignacourt in 1614 completed an 
aqueduct for Valletta, and Pinto a century later cultivated mulberry 
trees for the production of silk ; scarce a Grand Master can be named 
who did not do something for the general welfare of the commonalty. 
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Thus the people throve, while luxury and aristocratic pomp sapped the 
energy of the members of the Order. For many years the galleys 
scoured the Mediterranean in pursuit of the corsairs, but Perellos 
in 1697 substituted for them decked ships of a larger size, and the navy 
seems gradually to have declined; during the eighteenth century it 
became the custom to permit privateers to rendezvous in the harbours of 
Valletta, and from the memoirs of the Earl of Charlemont in 1750 we 
learn that the warfare which used to be carried on by the Knights had 
fallen into the hands of Captain Fortunatus Wright and other adven- 
turers. Yet it is pleasant to remember that almost the last duty 
performed by the fleet of the Order was to carry succour to the Italian 
and Sicilian sufferers by the earthquake of 1783. 

The internal dissensions, which had always served to cripple the 
exertions of the Order, became much more serious when the French 
Revolution deprived them at one swoop of revenue to the amount 
of £50,000. The contagion spread through the commanderies in the 
other European countries, and despite the conversion of plate into 
money, and every expedient which insolvency suggests, the Grand 
Master had reached the end of his resources, and the Knights 
were prepared to take any desperate step to secure their individual 
safety. Nevertheless, had it depended upon the loyal Maltese, the 
annexation of Malta by the French in 1798 would only have been 
effected at the cost of much blood and treasure. ‘‘ It was well,” said one 
of Napoleon’s lieutenants, as they viewed the stupendous fortifications, 
“that we had somebody to hand us the keys of these gates, or we should 
have had some trouble in forcing our way in.” At the very last moment, 
when treachery and pusillanimity had admitted the invader, the native 
militia who garrisoned the two forts in Valletta, known as the Cavaliers 
of St. John and St. James, were with the utmost difficulty persuaded to 
surrender them without an independent struggle, and as soon as the main 
body of the French army had departed, although it carried with it the 
principal part of the Maltese regular troops, the natives rose, as they 
declared they would, against the plunderers of their churches, and un- 
assisted by any foreign power shut up the 3,000 Frenchmen left behind 
within the fortifications of Valletta. This was on the 3rd September, 
1798, and for two years the patriotic islanders made every effort to 
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take the city, with such small assistance as could be spared by Nelson 
and the English and Neapolitan Governments. Disease and famine pre- 
vailed among the unfortunates who had been left in the city, and in fact 
the island generally, and the loss of the Maltese during the struggle is 
computed to have been 20,000. Towards the end of the siege, in which 
the English had gradually become the allies and confidants of the 
Maltese, Sir Alexander Ball, one of Nelson’s lieutenants, was elected 
Governor, and suggested a British protectorate. According to the treaty 
of Amiens the Order of St. John was to be revived under certain 
conditions and limitations, and the English troops were to evacuate the 
island in three months. This was so little to the taste of the Maltese 
that a deputation was despatched to London to protest against the pro- 
posal, and to solicit the English to remain in the country. When war 
broke out again, very shortly, the British were still in Malta, where they 
remained until, in 1814, the Treaty of Paris ratified that sentence which 
remains engraven on the Main Guard, “‘ The love of the Maltese and the 
voice of Europe confirms these islands to great and invincible Britain” ; 
and (adds a candid foreign critic) “I think that the Maltese have no 
cause to repent the consequences of that love.” 
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“Tennyson has no prescriptive right to 4 Dream of Fair Women. Every man 
dreams this dream. With some it happens early in the teens. It fades, with some, 
during the twenties. With others it endures, vivid and beautiful under grey hairs, 
till it glorifies the grave.”—H. P. Srw&éarmir. 


I 


Tue beauty of women : could there be any theme more inspiring ? 
Uilesens uteinetie phrase even. But, as with “Love; “Lite. <*Sun- 
shine,” ‘the Sea,” “Death,” the subject at once allures and evades one. 
It would be easier to write concerning it a bulky tome than a small 
volume, and that again would be less difficult than a sketch of this kind. 
Who can say much about love, without vain repetitions? Only the poet 
—whether he use pigments or clay, words or music—can flash upon us 
some new light, or thrill us with some new note, or delight us with some 
new vision. ‘There is nothing between this quintessential revelation and 
that unaccomplished and for ever to be unaccomplished History of Love 
which Charles Nodier said would be the history of humanity and the 
most beautiful book to write. 

What mortal can say enough about the beauty of woman to satisfy 
himself ? How much less can he say enough to satisfy others ? 

‘For several virtues have I liked several women”: and we may 
adapt Shakespere’s line, and say that for several kinds of beauty have 
men admired women as different from each other as a contadina of the 
Campagna and an Eskimo Squaw. 

I realise my inadequacy. I would have my readers understand that 
if I were to write as I feel, I would speak not wisely but too well ! 
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Fortunately, I cannot rhapsodise : but for this, I might win honour in 
the eyes of ladies, and concurrently a very natural outpouring of envy 
and all uncharitableness on the part of my fellow-men. Personally, 
I would have no hard-and-fast, dogmas. Fair Women, be they tall 
or short, dark or fair, vivacious or languorous, active or indolent, 
plump or fragile, if all are beautiful all are welcome. You, camerado, 
may incline towards a blonde, with hair touched with gold and eyes 
haunted by a living memory of the sky, small of stature, and with 
hands seductively white and delicate: I, on the other hand, may prefer 
a brunette, with hair lovely with the dusk and fragrance of twilight, 
with eyes filled with strange lights and depths of shadow, tall, lissom, 
and with the nut-brown kisses of the sun just visible on cheek and 
neck, and bonnie deft hands. Or, it may be, I find Ideala in a sweet 
comeliness: a face and figure and mien and manner which together 
allure a male mind searching for the quietudes rather than for 
the exaltations of passionate life. You, however, may worship at 
another shrine, and seek your joy in austere beauty, or in that which 
seems wedded to a tragic significance, or that whose very remoteness 
lays upon you an irresistible spell. There be those who prefer Diana 
to Venus, who would live with Minerva rather than Juno: who would 
rather espouse Syrinx than Semele, and prefer the shy Arethusa to the 
somewhat heedless Leda. Who shall blame a man if he would rather 
take to wife Lucy Desborough than Helen of Troy: and has any one 
among us right to take up a stone against him who would bestow the 
“Mrs.” at his disposal upon Dolly Varden rather than upon Cleopatra ? 

After all, are the poets and painters the right people to go to for 
instruction as to beauty? Most of them are disappointed married men. 
Every male loves three females : woman (that is, his particular woman), 
as he imagines her to be ; woman, as he finds her ; and woman, carefully 
revised for an improbable new edition. 


II 


In the beginning, said a Persian poet, Allah took a rose, a lily, a 
dove, a serpent, a little honey, a Dead Sea apple, and a handful of clay. 
When He looked at the amalgam it was Woman. ‘Then He thought He 
would resolve these constituents. But it was too late. Adam had taken 
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her to wife, and humanity had begun. Woman, moreover, had learned 
her first lesson : conveyed in the parable of the rib. Thus early did the 
male imagination begin to weave a delightful web for its own delectation 
and advantage. When, after a time, the daughters of Eve convinced the 
sons of Adam that a system of Dual Control would have to be put into 
effect, there was much questioning and heartburning. Satan availed 
himself of the opportunity. He took man aside, and explained to him 
that woman had been reasonless and precipitate, that she had tempted him 
before she was ripe, and that he was a genial innocent and very much to 
be pitied. Further, he demonstrated that if she had only waited a little, 
all would have been well. But, as it was, the rose had a thorn, the lily 
had a tendency to be fragile, the dove had not lost its timidity, the 
serpent had retained its guile, its fangs, and its poison, the honey was apt 
to clog, the Dead Sea apple was almost entirely filled with dust, and the 
clay was of the tough, primeval kind, difficult to blend with advantage, 
and impossible to eliminate. 

From that day, says the Persian poet, whose name I have forgotten, 
man has been haunted by the idea that he was wheedled into a 
copartnery. In a word, having taken woman to wife, he now regrets 
that he committed himself quite so early to a formal union. From his 
vague regrets and unsatisfied longings, and a profound egotism which 
got into his system during his bachelor days in Eden, he evolved the 
idea of Beauty. This idea would have remained a dream if Satan had 
not interfered with the suggestion that it was too good to be wasted as 
an abstraction. So the idea came to be realised. There was much hearty 
laughter in consequence, in “‘ another place.”’ Seeing what a perilous state 
man had brought himself into, Allah had pity. He took man’s concep- 
tion of Beauty—which to His surprise was in several respects much 
superior to Eve—and, having dissipated it with a breath, rewove it into 
a hundred lovely ideals.© Then, making of the residue a many-coloured 
span in the heavens, He sent these back to Earth, each to gleam thence- 
forth with the glory of that first rainbow. 

It isa fantasy. But let us thank that Eastern poet. Perhaps, poor 
dreamer, he went home to learn that unpunctual spouses must expect 
reproaches in lieu of dinner, or even, it may be, to find that his soul’s 
Sultana had eloped with a more worldly admirer of Eve. Zauleika, if 
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he found her, perhaps he convinced. For us he has put into words, 
with some prolixity and awkwardness no doubt, what in a vague way 
we all feel about the beauty of women. 

For in truth there is no such abstraction as Womanly Beauty. 
Instead, there is the beauty of women. 

Every man can pick and choose. There are as many kinds of women 
as there are of flowers: and all are beautiful, for some quality, or by 
association. It is well to admire every type. Companionship with the 
individual will thus be rendered more pleasing! As the late Maxime du 
Camp said somewhere: “In the matter of admiration, it is not bad to 
have several maladies.” There are men who, in this way, are chronic 
invalids. Women are very patient with them. 

I do not agree with an acquaintance of mine who avers that his 
predilections are climatic in their nature. If heis in Italy he loves the 
Roman contadina, or the Sicilian with the lissom Greek figure: if in 
Spain, he thinks flashing black eyes and coarse hair finer than the flax 
and sky-blue he admired so much in Germany : if in Japan, he vows with 
Pierre Loti that Madame Chrysantheme is more winsome than the daintiest 
Parisienne : if in Barbary, he forgets the wild-rose bloom and hill-wind 
freshness of his English girl, to whom when he roams through Britain he 
makes the Helen to his Paris, forgets for the sake of shadowy gazelle- 
eyes and languorous beauty like that of the lotus on warm moonlight 
nights. I wonder where he is now. He has been in many lands. I 
know he has loved a Lithuanian, and passioned for a Swede : and when I 
last saw him, less than a year ago, he said his ideal was the Celtic maigh- 
deann. Perhaps he is far distant, in that very Cathay which I remember 
his saying was a country to be taken on trust, as one accepts the actuality 
of the North Pole : if so, I am convinced he is humming blithely 

“She whom I love at present is in China: 
She dwells, with her aged parents, 


In a tower of fine porcelain, 
By the yellow stream where the cormorants are.’’! 


1“ Celle que j'aime a present, est en Chine; 
Elle demeure, avec ses vieux parents, 
Dans une tour de porcelaine fine, 

Au fleuve jaune ou sont les cormorans.” 


(Lhéophile Gautier.) 
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This is too generously eclectic for me, who am a lover of moderation, 
and a monogamist by instinct. Nevertheless, I can appreciate this 
climatic variability. I am no stickler for the supremacy of any one type, 
of the civilised over the barbaric, of the deftly arrayed over the austerely 
ungarbed !_ With one of the authors of Le Croix de Berny I can say : 
‘¢ Dress has very little weight with me. I once admired a Granada gipsy 
whose sole costume consisted of blue slippers and a necklace of amber 
beads.” 

Nowadays, we have to admire the nude only in sculpture, and that 
antique. M. Bérenger in Paris, Mr. Horsley, R.A., and a Glasgow 
bailie have said so. 

Well, well, it may be so. But there are unregenerate men among us. 
Perhaps this new madness of blindness will supersede the old intoxication. 
Truly, I am 

““Oft in doubt whether at all 

I shall again see Phoebus in the morning, 

Or a white Naiad in a rippling stream—” 
but I have no doubt whatever that others will. Meanwhile we can dream 
of youth: the youth of the past, the eternal youth, and the hour-long 
youth we have known ourselves. It is one of the sunbright words. 
These five letters have an alchemy that can transmute dust and ashes into 
blossoms and fruit. For those who know this, the beauty of the past is 
linked to the present tense: the most ancient things live again, and the 
more keenly. Antiguitas saeculi juventus mundi. 

Well, sufficient unto this present is the question of the nude! Let 
those who will, ignore it. Whatever these may say, there is always this 
conviction for loyal Pagans to fall back upon—in the words of George 
Meredith—* the visible fair form of a woman is hereditary queen of us.” 


Ill 


What a blight upon ordered sequence in narrative, phrase dear to the 
grammarian, discursivenessis! Yet I cannot help it: to borrow from 
George Meredith on the subject of fair women, from Lucy Desborough 
and Rhoda Fleming to Clotilde von Rudiger and Diana Warwick and 
Aminta Ormont, is as seductive as the sound of the sea when one is 
panting on the inland side of a sand-dune. In sheer self-defence I must 
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find an apothegm so good that it would be superfluous to go further. 
This is irrational perhaps: but then with Diana I find that “to be 
pointedly rational is a greater difficulty to me than a fine delirium.” 
There are Fair Women, and fair sayings about fair women, in each of 
these ever delightful twelve novels. Epigrammatically, The Egoist and 
Beauchamp’s Career would probably afford ‘most spoil to the hunter : 
but here in Richard Feverel is the quintessential phrase for which we 
wait. ‘* Each woman is Eve throughout the ages.” 

This might have been the motto for the catalogue of the “ Fair 
Women” exhibition at the Grafton Gallery. For, truly, to every lover 
the woman of his choice is another Eve. He sees in her the ideal proto- 
type. It is well that this is so: otherwise there would be no poetry, no 
fiction, and scarce any emotional literature save passionate Malthusian 
tractates ! 

Despite the resemblance, to a fashion of the moment, in the dressing 
of the hair of the Graeco-Roman lady who leads off the delightful show 
in question ; and even of the antique Beauty herself to some among her 
remote sisters in these latter days; I doubt if the most fervent idealist 
would be able to discern his Dream in this particular Fair Woman, or 
rather this efigy of her, which has been rescued from a mummy-case in 
Egypt. But the Greek, or Roman, or Graeco-Roman, who may have 
painted her may have found her passing fair—a face to dream of, to die 
for! Thus blithely goes the whirligig of change. 

It is not often that picture-gallery catalogues contain either humour 
or philosophy. There is a naive humour, a genial philosophy, in the pre- 
fatory note to that of the Grafton Exhibition. ‘ As,” so the note runs, 
‘there are included certain pictures of Women possibly more celebrated 
for their historical interest, their influence, or their wit than for their 
beauty, some exception has been taken to the title of the Exhibition. 
The Directors, however, do not know of any fixed standard by which such 
pictures can be judged, and, further, they believe that in the eyes of 
some one person, at least, almost every woman has been considered fair.” 

In other words : “ Kach woman is Eve throughout the ages.”’ There 
are many Audreys, alas—indeed, sometimes, within a square mile even, 
there seems to be an epidemic of Audreys !—but a far-seeing Providence 
has created many Touchstones. So we will believe that in the eyes of at 
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least one person each woman has been considered fair : though, to be 
truthful, “a man may, if he were of a fearful heart, stagger in this 
attempt,” as saith the blithe fool of Arden himself. 

After all, these clowns and wenches in 4s You Like It are nearer the 
poetry of truth than that cynical prose of jin-de-sidcle sentiment, of 
which this is an example :— 

Lapy (looking at a sketch, then at the Artist). ‘So :—this is your 
ideal woman ?”’ 

PAR isa ye Sobteyacse 

Lapy. ‘Then you have changed?” 

saan Gen 1 NSS IP Iie ini 

Asa matter of fact, men who have nothing of the ideal in them are, 
in the eyes of true women, as a sunless summer. These women, like 
Clara Middleton of ‘the fine-pointed brain,” have a contempt for the 
male brain “chewing the cud in the happy pastures of unawakenedness.”’ 

Women, plain or fair, do not readily forgive. Man should remember 
this, when he acts upon what he considers his hereditary right to joke 
upon the frailties of his enslaved goddess. He is apt to think that 
they are absolutely reasonless in the matter of their looks, forgetful 
that marriage is a salve to all prenuptial display! They do not mind 
back-handed compliments: they will smile at Victor Hugo when he 
says that woman is a perfected devil ; they have a caress in their heart for 
Gavarni when he whispers that one of the sweetest pleasures of a woman 
is to cause regret ; and they take a malicious entertainment in the declara- 
tion of a man of the world like Langrée, that modesty in a woman is a 
virtue most deserving, since we men do all we can to cure her of it. But 
they will not forgive Montaigne himself when he affirms that there is no 
torture a woman would not suffer to enhance her beauty. 


“ Unfolded only out of the illimitable poem of Woman can come the poems of man.” 


Thus Walt Whitman. But he does not tell us how variously the 
poets scan that Poem. What would be the result of a plebiscite among 
civilised women themselves: if they were given by the Powers that Be 
the option to be beautiful, to be fascinating, or to be winsome? The 
woman who believes herself predestined to be a wife and a mother will 
prefer the third : the born adventuress will choose the second: the least 
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domestic will select the first. On the other hand, it might be the other 
way round. Who can tell? Woman is still the Dark Continent of man. 
If one were to live to the age of Methuselah, and act on the principle of 
nulla dies sine linea, with every line devoted to the chronicle of woman’s 
nature, the volume would be behindhand even on the day of publication. 
A copiously margined and footnoted edition would be called for immedi- 
ately. Even if by that time only one woman were left, there would be 
prompt need of an appendix. There would also, as a matter of fact, 
always be a St. Bernard to grumble: ‘“ Woman is the organ of the 
Devil ”’—a Michelet to say with a smile that she is the Sunday of man— 
a cynic to hint that love of her might be the dawn of marriage, but that 
marriage with her would be the sunset of love—a poet to exclaim that 
she was the last priestess of the unknown. 


’ 


‘“‘ Feed me with metaphors,” says a poet in a recent romance; ‘‘ and 


above all with metaphors of Woman. I know none that do not make 
me love women more and more.” 

Did he know his Balzac? Somewhere in that vast repository of 
thoughts on men and women I recollect this: ‘La Mort est femme, 
—mariée au genre humain, et fidele. Ou est l’homme qu’elle a trompé?”’ 

Some day a woman will compile a little volume of women’s thoughts 
about men. ‘These will be interesting. Men will read some of them 
with the same amazed pain wherewith recently ennobled peers peruse 
articles on the abolition of hereditary aristocracy. 

Here, for example, is one :— 

“The greatest merit of some men is their wife.” 

It was Poincelot, a man, who said this: but let a woman speak — 

“¢ Physical beauty in man has become as rare as his moral beauty has 
always been.” 

Once more :— 

‘Tt is not the weathercock that changes: it is the wind.” 

Since the days of Troy—or of Lilith—men have delighted in calling 
women weathercocks. 

After all, we have been told many times that one of the principal 
occupations of men is to divine women: but it was a wise philosopher 
who added that women prefer us to say a little evil of them rather than 
say nothing of them at all. 
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Nos moutons nous attendent. 

We have agreed, whether we have been to the Grafton Gallery or not, 
that there is no such thing as a standard of beauty. There is not even 
an accepted standard of beauty among those who admire the same general 
type. To the most favoured dreamer Ideala will still come in at least 
threefold guise, as those three lovely sisters of the Rushout family whom, 


Three Ladies of the Rushout Family. By Andrew Plimer. 


not Cosway, but, like him, one of the finest of miniaturists has preserved 
for our delight. There are a million villages as fair as the one in which we 
were born, but for us there is only one village. When we quote ‘ Sweet 
Auburn, loveliest village of the plain,” we have one particular locality in 
our mental vision, as no doubt the poet of the Song of Solomon had when 
he sang, “Come, my beloved, let us go forth into the fields ; let us lodge 
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in the villages.” Doubtless, too, he had one particular beloved in view, 
veiled behind his bardic rhapsody. Each of us has a particular Eve 
behind the phantom of an ideal type. 

Of course there are both “ villages” and “ Eves” that exist only in 
the mind. There are dreamers who prefer either when most unsubstan- 
tial. ‘* Ma contrée de dilection,” says the Flemish novelist Eeckhoud, 
“n’existe pour aucun touriste, et jamais guide ou médecin ne la recomman- 
dera.”” Some, too, having found an Eve, will crave for her isolation from 
the rough usage of the common day, lest she fall from her high estate. 
They are not altogether foolish who can do so, and can say with a young 
living poet :— 

“T fear lest time or toil should mar— 
I fear lest passion should debase 
The delicacy of thy grace. 
Depart ; and I will throne thee far, 
Will hide thee in a halcyon place 
That hath an angel populace ; 
And ever in dreams will find thy face, 


Where all things pure and perfect are, 
Smiling upon me like a star.” ! 


This is a temper beyond most of us, who are all hedonists by instinct, 
and in the bodily not the spiritual sense. Flaubert the man was not 
representative of us, his weaker fellows. “Je n’ai jamais pu emboiter 
Vénus avec Apollon,” as he wrote to George Sand when she advised him 
to try domestic happiness or at least a little flirtation. 

“But how to know beauty in woman when one sees it, that is the 
question,” said to me a disappointed bachelor friend the other day. “If 
there is no absolute beauty, and if the type is so much distributed in 
various guises, how is a man who cares only for dark women to see the 
insignia of beauty in those who have red hair or yellow, and blue eyes, and 
are like curds and cream stained with roses in the matter of complexion ?”’ 

Alas for these uncertain ones, there is nothing for it but a steady 
course of gratifying and extending the Appreciative Faculties! To my 
querist I replied in the words of Gautier as Edgar de Meilhan: “Go 
straight as a bullet towards your beauty ; seize her by the tip of her wing, 
politely but firmly, like a gendarme.” 


1 Granite Dust. By Ronald C. Macfie. 
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IV 


Doubtless many people visited the Grafton Gallery this summer in the 
hope of finding their Ideal. Their immediate emotion must have been 
one of cruel disappointment. In the first room there were many pictured 
women who had much to recommend them; but few who could boast of 
unusual good looks. To the fairest one might say, with the poet of 
“The Moonstar = 


“‘ Lady, I thank thee for thy loveliness, 
Because my lady is more lovely still.” 


Pure enthusiasts, chivalrous visionaries, like Mr. Prangé and his co- 
directors, and perhaps a few artists interested in technique rather than 
in the abstract question of beauty in the portraits, could always turn 
to page 1 of the catalogue, and read over and over that Machiavellian 
statement with its delightful ‘ possibly more celebrated for, &c.” : but 
the ordinary visitor could only at first wander disillusioned from canvas 
to canvas, and from room to room, uncertain whether to find a damaged 
ideal in the robust but self-conscious Flora of Palma Vecchio, or in 
the artificial and self-conscious court-ladies of Lely, or in the lovely 
and self-conscious “ beauties” of Hoppner and Romney ; in the imposing 
but tempersome Corinna of Sir Frederick Leighton, or the green lady of 
Rossetti, or the blue Bianca of Mr. Watts, or the Ellen Terry of Mr. 
Sargent, or the winsome but ultra-modern Lady Colin Campbell of 
Boldini. These be shrines: many, and to spare. 

Painters and the public have, at the Grafton, for once found them- 
selves in agreement. The majority is united in the conviction that the 
finest types of beauty are painted by our English masters, Gainsborough, 
Reynolds, Lawrence, Hoppner, and Romney: in particular, at the 
Grafton show, by the two last named. 

Yet, if this be admitted, one is apt speedily to call to remembrance 
Titian’s neighbouring Catarina Cornaro, Lorenzo Lotto’s Lucretia, or 
it may be, among the moderns, Mr. Shannon’s /ris, or Boldini’s serpentine 
beauty, or Mr. Watts’s flower-sweet and flower-delicate early portrait of 
Mrs. Langtry. 

Readers may be interested in the results of one method of test. I 
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enlisted a well-known amateur ; a lady who is herself an acknowledged 
Fair Woman ; and an eminent portrait-painter : and asked each to specify 
the three best portraits, everything considered,—the type, the technique, 
all in all. My friend the connoisseur hesitated, asked some questions, 
hesitated again, again qualified with several “ifs” and “ considerings ”’ 
and “in its own ways,” but finally declared for (2) Romney’s Countess 
of Mansfield. (6) Hoppner’s Mrs. Michael Angelo Taylor as Miranda. 
(c) Lely’s Countess of Grammont. 

The Fair Woman’s choice was, of course, doubly interesting. I 
hoped it might include one portrait of a living woman at least : and was 
even mean enough to try to bias her. To be sure, I thought she bore a 
resemblance to one of the portraits in the Centre Room, but may have 
been mistaken. She was long in deliberating, and begged that each of 
the three might be named with a fellow of equal, or nearly equal, charm ; 
but this was an evasion of the difficult quandary towards which she had 
been inveigled, and could not be permitted. Her final personal choice 
was for (a) Zurbaran’s Spanish Lady ; (b) Titian’s Catarina Cornaro ; 
(c) Lely’s Countess of Grammont. 

Now came the turn of the portrait-painter, and here, surely, the 
best testimony lay. But he began with Franz Hals’ Maria Voogt Claasdr 
and Holbein’s Margaret Tudor and Jan Vermeer’s delightful Gir/ 
Playing the Guitar, and before he got further I interrupted him, with the 
reminder that what was wanted was the pictorial type which most 
appealed to him as a man rather than as a craftsman, though artistic 
beauty and worth were to be potent factors in his judgment. After a 
long argument about the authenticity of each of these fine paintings, we 
agreed to believe in the genuineness of the Holbein, though not in the 
sitter’s being that sister of Henry VIII., who, as spouse of James IV. of 
Scotland—who lost wife, kingdom, and life at Flodden eleven years after 
his marriage—was grandmother of Mary Queen of Scots ; and to attribute 
the Franz Hals and the Jan Vermeer to—well, I won’t say whom! At 
this juncture an eminent critic positively assured us that the Holbein was 
by one of the several brilliant French painters who worked in the manner 
of the great German master, that the Hals was really by Jan Anthonisz 
van Ravensteyn, and that not Jan Vermeer of Delft, but a somebody else 
of another place (both names, alas, unknown to us) painted the charming 

B 
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guitar-player. We stood, trying to recover from our bewilderment, when 
we were joined for a moment by another equally eminent critic, who 


Girl Playing the Guitar. By Fan Vermeer of Delft. 


came up with a blithe air and conjectured we were admiring that fine 
early Rembrandt which the catalogue gave as a Franz Hals. The next 
moment he had descried a fellow-enthusiast in the exciting game of hap- 
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hazard attributions, and we overheard him explaining how unmistakably 
the handiwork of Gerard Terburg was seen in the guitar-player which 
Mr. Bischoffsheim seemed to believe was by that Delft man, Vermeer. 

After this we argued no more. My companion was morosely silent 
for a time; then suddenly he began to speak about the lovely collection 
of miniatures and drawings, and, among these, of the Marchioness of 
Granby’s Lady Westmoreland and other delightful studies. But he was 
held to his promise, and so at last, smiling again, he made up his mind, 
and gave me, as we parted, his three selections: (@) Lely’s Countess of 
Grammont; (6) Luini’s Portrait of a Lady; (c) Mr. Watts’s Mrs. Langtry. 

I was musing on these several sets of preferences, not, of course, with- 
out having noted that each of the three puzzled and reluctant judges had 
selected the famous La Belle Hamilton, of Lely, when a wild and unbal- 
anced idea flashed into my mind. This was to drive into the same 
corner every art critic who was unfortunate enough to be present. The 
next moment I had realised my folly. No critic, taken seriously, would 
commit himself. Other art critics might read the report. Then there 
would be gibes, and unhallowed remarks. However, as there would be 
little likelihood of any two specialists agreeing, this collapse of my momen- 
tary project did not distress me. A diversion occurred, moreover. I saw, 
pursued, and waylaid a well-known literary man. I would call him a 
man of letters, but that phrase is one of his pet aversions, as “a literary 
man” is one of mine. But a courtesy is due to him for what follows: 
hence my complaisance ! 

In reply to my question he said that, frankly, he had never cared 
much for Fair Women in paint, and now cared less than ever ; that he 
knew next to nothing of pre-Victorian art or artists; and then, in the 
same breath, he was good enough to specify “what are indubitably the 
three best things at the Grafton.” They are (2) Van Somer’s Countess 
of Derby ; (6) Mary Queen of Scots (unknown painter) ; (¢) Lawrence’s 
Lady Ellenborough. 

“There must be some deep reason for this,” I said, when I had 
recovered from my surprise. ‘Why do you choose the comely enough 
but not noticeably good-looking Countess of Derby, or that quite certainly 
wrongly labelled Queen Mary, or Sir Thomas Lawrence’s vigorously 
painted but not very winsome Lady Ellenborough ?” 
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“ Because the Countess was a brick ; Scott should have written a 
romance about her. Because I’ve always understood Mary was the most 


The Countess of Westmoreland. By the Marchioness of Granby. 


beautiful woman of her time, and I’m not going back upon that zow, 
seeing that my faith survived the Mary Exhibition ordeal. Thirdly, be- 
cause Lady Ellenborough was a ‘ caution,’ and cautions o’ that ilk have had 
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an irresistible fascination for me ever since the governess whom I adored 
in my early boyhood ran off to sea disguised as an apprentice, married 
a Unitarian parson in the States, and died, very much a caution, after an 


adventurous and kaleidoscopic career, the owner of the chief gambling 
saloon in San Francisco.” 


This was interesting, but it was not art criticism. I turned 


despondently away, humming to myself the quatrain from the old 
north-country nursery-ballad of “ Rashin Coatie ”?— 


“There was a king and a queen, 
As mony ane’s been; 
Few have we seen, 
As few may we see.” 


Alas! there were so many queens of beauty on the. walls, and yet my 
heart was not lost to one of them! ‘Then I remembered a favourite 
couplet, by Campion, 


“Beauty must be scorned in none 
Though but truly served in one”’— 


and, having thought of and quoted that sweet singer, found I had to go 
right through three stanzas of his, memorable even in the ever-new 
wealth of Elizabethan love-songs. 


“Give beauty all her right! 
She’s not to one form tied; 
Each shape yields fair delight, 
Where her perfections bide: 
Helen, I grant, might pleasing be, 
And Ros’mond was as sweet as she. 
“Some the quick eye commends, 
Some swelling lips and red; 
Pale looks have many friends, 
Through sacred sweetness bred: 
Meadows have flowers that pleasures move, 
Though roses are the flowers of love. 


“Free beauty is not bound 
To one unmovéd clime; 
She visits every ground, 
And favours every time. 
Let the old lords with mine compare ; 
My Sovereign is as sweet and fair.” 


There: all that is to be said about Fair Women, or the Beauty 
of Woman, is compressed into six short lines. This intangible beauty is 
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a citizen of the world, and has her home in Cathay as well as Europe , 
no one age claims her, and Helen of Troy takes hands with Aspasia, and 
they smile across the years to Lucrezia Borgia and Diane de Poitiers, 
who, looking forward, see the lovely light reflected in la belle Hamilton, 
and so down to our own day. And then, once more, Eve individualised 
for ever and ever ; a challenge to all the world to bring forward one 
sweeter and fairer than “my Sovereign.” 

Probably, I thought, since judges so representative as the amateur, 
the Fair Woman, and the portrait-painter agree in the selection of the 
Countess of Grammont, there will be discernible in Lely’s finest picture 
a fundamental charm that will appeal to every one. That charm, no 
doubt, will be distinction. With the Egoist, “my thoughts come to this 
conclusion, that, especially in women, distinction is the thing to be 
aimedmaten 

The familiar canvas was in delightful company. Her sisters-in-Lely 
were there; the Princess Mary, afterwards Queen Mary II, as Diana ; 
the winsome Diana Kirke, the second wife of Aubrey de Vere, twentieth 
and last Earl of Oxford, a Fair Woman whom personally I much 
preferred to her famous rival ; Nell Gwynne, the bonnie free-lance ; the 
charming but not rigorously virtuous Mrs. Jane Middleton, whose 
relative, John Evelyn, has chronicled her ‘famous, and indeed incom- 
parable beauty,’ and some of whose doings are set forth in Anthony 
Hamilton’s celebrated Grammont Memoirs; and the Lady Barbara 
Grandison, who married the Earl of Castlemaine, found favour in the 
eyes of Charles II. (who created her Duchess of Cleveland), and was 
daring enough to wed once more a commoner, though, to be sure, he 
was the fashionable Adonis of his day, ‘“‘ Beau” Fielding. Besides, there 
were Hogarth’s portrait of the Marchioness of Granby, with which it 
would have been interesting to compare Mr. Shannon’s of the Fair 
Woman who at present bears that title—his best portrait, many of 
his admirers think, and certainly one that would have better suited the 
Grafton Gallery than his /ris, charming portrait-picture though that 
be—the Duchesse de Croy of Van Dyck, and the noble Anne of Austria, 
by Rubens. 

Every one knows La Belle Hamilton, the finest of the Hampton Court 
beauties. In common with Ne// Gwynne and the Duchess of Cleveland 
this masterpiece of Lely’s belongs to the Queen. I wonder how the 


The Countess of Grammont. By Sir Peter Lely. 
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gossipy Anthony Hamilton would have moralised if he had been able 
to foresee this whim of Destiny. The three ladies themselves might 
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Diana Kirke, Countess of Oxford. By Sir Peter Lely. 


have been more surprised still, if their thoughts could cross the gulf 
that separates the Stuart Court from the Victorian. Some readers will 
recall the saying, “The Count de Grammont’s shor. memory !” When that 
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courtier left England he was followed and confronted by the brothers of 
“la belle Hamilton,” who, with drawn swords, asked him if he had not 
forgotten something. “True, true,” replied the Count : who forthwith 
retraced his steps and, asa chronicler has it, “repaired the lapse by 
making the young lady Countess of Grammont.” As a painting, this 
superb work is not only the highest achievement of Lely, but touches 
the high-water level of Lely’s prototype, Van Dyck. Even the finest 
of the adjacent canvases of the great Sir Anthony, the Duchesse de Croy, 
and in particular Dorothy Sidney, do not surpass this beautiful picture. 

But while it is easy to understand how Elizabeth Hamilton became 
“la belle Hamilton” at the Court of Charles II., and had more offers 
of marriage than the number of years she had lived, till, in the third 
year of the Restoration, she gave her hand to the celebrated wit and 
courtier, the Comte Philiberte de Grammont, most of us doubtless would 
find it difficult to discover that ‘“ fundamental charm” we hoped to find. 
I could believe all that her brother Anthony could tell of her beauty and 
winsomeness, and have no doubt that Count Philibert was a very lucky 
man; but, for myself, I realised that even had I been a member of that 
wicked, laughing, delightful, reprehensible Carolan Court, and a favourite 
of fortune in the matter of advantages, I doubt if I would have been one of 
the five-and-twenty suitors of “la belle Hamilton ;”’ certainly, as things 
are, one might be Japhet in search of a wife and still not be allured, even 
in random fancy, by this particular Fair Woman.' Alas, there is yet 
another charm which allures men when Beauty is only an impossible star ; 
in the words of the anonymous poet of ‘“Tibbie Fowler o’ the Glen,” 

© (Guin 4 lass Ins CGe ee lolevele, 
An’ she hae the pennysiller, 


Set her up on Tinto tap, 
The win’ll blaw a man ’till her.” 


It was not the fair Elizabeth’s “ pennysiller,” however, that was the 
attraction, though she did have what the Scots slyly call “advantages.” 
Nevertheless, it is clear she must have in her beauty something that 
appeals to many minds and in different epochs. ‘he fastidious nobles 
and wits of the Restoration admired her; Sir Peter Lely expended his 
highest powers in painting her ; his portrait of her has long been the 


1 Marryat’s Japhet sought a father, but this is not a misapplication to boggle at ! 
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gem of the famous series known as the “ Windsor Beauties,” and at 
Hampton Court she is ever one of the most popular of the ladies of 
the Stuart régime. 

Probably the Countess of Sunderland, of whom Van Dyck, it is 
thought, so much enjoyed the painting, must have been more winsome 
in looks, as she was certainly superior in’ graces of mind and spirit. 
This is the famous Lady Dorothy Sidney, daughter of the second Earl 
of Leicester and wife of that Lord Sunderland, the first of his title, who 
fell fighting under the Royalist flag at the Battle of Newbury; not to 
be remembered for this now, however, but as the ‘‘Sacharissa”’ of 
Edmund Waller’s love-poems. True, Waller, who was for generations 
one of the most popular, and for a few decades she most popular of all 
English poets, is now almost as little read as the least notable of his 
contemporaries. He aspired to be England’s Petrarch, and like Lovelace 
with one flawless lyric, or like Blanco White, or the French poet, 
Félix Arvers, with a single sonnet, is now among the immortals by 
virtue only of one little song. Possibly Laura had as good reason for 
discounting the passion of her Petrarco as Dorothy Sidney had for 
qualification of the prolonged homage of Waller. Both ‘“‘ My deathless 
Laura” and “ My divine Sacharissa ”’ 
lover who gave immortality in verse; married, and had children, and 
occasionally perhaps glanced at the Sonnets to Laura, or the Poems 
addressed to Sacharissa. Not only, indeed, did Lady Dorothy choose 
Lord Sunderland in preference to Waller, but as a widow she even 
preferred the practical poetry of a Mr. Robert Smythe’s wooing to that 
which in her youth she had had so much experience of in verse. Fair 
and comely she seems in Van Dyck’s portrait of her, though not the 
Sacharissa of whom one had dreamed. Was it this attractive English 
lady who was the inspirer of “Go, lovely Rose”? The thought suggests 
what a strange revelation it would be if we were to be entertained with a 
series of authentic likenesses of all the beautiful women we have loved or 
dreamed of across the ages. “A Dream of Fair Women” 


married another person than the 


; what 
would Helen say to it, or Cleopatra, or Guenevere, or, for that matter, 
Eve herself? What a desert of disillusion would exist between the 
catalogue-entry, ‘Helen, daughter of Leda queen to King Tyndarus, 
who became the wife of Menelaus, and subsequently went abroad with 
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Paris : commonly known as Helen of Troy,” and the quoted motto-lines 
from Marlowe :— 
“Ts this the face that launched a thousand ships 
And burned the topless towers of Ilium?” 

Again, fancy the astonishment and chagrin of Mr. Swinburne, if he 
passed one by one the actual counterparts of the ladies of the “ Masque 
of Queen Bersabe,” from Herodias to that Alaciel whose eyes “ were as a 
grey-green sea,’ and found that he could not recognise one of those 
vignettes in red or white flame which he wrought so wondrously in the 
days of his youth ! -\ Semiramis, in truth, may have been but a handsome 
woman with a temper, the Queen of Sheba nothing more than distinctly 
pretty, and Sappho passionate but plain. 

But there is a difference between the praisers of Royal beauty and 
those who hymn ladies whom they can also approach when the lyre is 
laid aside. We believe in Laura and Sacharissa and Castara, and many 
other fair dames beloved of the sons of Apollo. If for nothing else than 
because she inspired the loveliest of all Waller’s songs, we would look 
with homage at this Fair Woman whom the genius of Vandyck has 
given us a glimpse of :— 

“Go, lovely Rose, 
Tell her that wastes her time and me, 
That now she knows 


When I resemble her to thee 
How sweet and fair she seems to be. 


* Tell her that's young, 
And shuns to have her graces spied, 
That hadst thou sprung 
In deserts where no men abide, 
Thou must have uncommended died. 


“¢ Small is the worth 
Of beauty from the light retired ; 
Bid her come forth, 
Suffer herself to be desired, 
And not blush so to be admired. 


<Sihenmater that asic 
The common fate of all things rare 
May read in thee, 
How small a part of time they share 
Who are so wondrous sweet and far.’ 


? 
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V 


Having done with the fair Sunderland and her rival, La Belle 
Hamilton, I studied one by one the other pictures selected by my 
friends. Who could not admire the Zurbaran, masterly as a Velas- 
quez? and Titian’s Catrina is admitted by all to be worthy of her 
fame. The Luini, a fine example of mysterious haunting beauty of 
expression, will appeal to all who love the type of which the rarest pre- 
sentment has been given tous by Leonardo. Of the more modern works, 
Romney’s Louisa Cathcartis likely enough first to win the wandering fancy. 
Sweet she is, and gracious, and lovely in her young dignity of wifehood, 
this bonnie Lady Mansfield. But there is beauty, too, rare and convincing 
beauty, in Hoppner’s Miranda. Who was “ Miranda’’? All that the 
catalogue tells is that she was the wife of Michael Angelo Taylor, M.P. 
Michael Angelo, it may be added, was a member of Boodle’s. That alone 
meant social distinction. But he was aiso an intimate acquaintance of the 
Prince Regent. On a memorable night in 1811, on the occasion of the 
drafting out the reply to the Address of the Houses of Parliament, George 
P.R. was kindly put to bed by his solicitous companions, and Michael 
Angelo wrote out the Princely response, while Sheridan and William Adam 
‘paced opposite sides of the room till each could find an opportunity 
of whispering to Michael that the other was the damnedest rogue 
existing.” As for Mrs. Michael, she was persona gratissima at Carlton 
House, where the Prince, half drunk or half sober, radiated the Glory of 
the World. She might have been a sister of Mrs. Jane Middleton or of 
Nell Gwynne, rather than that Miranda whom Shakespere drew in rain- 
bow-gold and touched with immortality. But even as an impossible 
Miranda she is well worthy the homage of admiration. Asa painting, 
this is one of Hoppner’s triumphs. Its beauty, its grace, its freedom, its 
charm, are unmistakable. Here, and in at least a score of other canvases 
on the line of his ablest achievement, he proves what a high place in 
English art is his due, a long deferred and even now not often frankly 
granted due. 

There still remained the strange selections of Fair Women, on the 
part of my literary counsellor. One_of these is certainly not without 
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attraction, and probably the lady whom Van Somer painted was more 
than merely comely. She has fine eyes, and there is a look upon her face 
as though the best light of beauty, that of happiness, was often seen there. 
A brave dame this Lady Derby was; a “brick,” as my friend called her. 
She is sometimes spoken of as a type of the heroic woman, an aristocratic 
Grace Darling, an English Kate Barlas ;1 but honour to whom honour is 
due, and so let it be remembered that the wife of the seventh Lord Derby, 
who was so famous for her heroic defence of Latham House against 
Fairfax and his Parliamentatians, was a Frenchwoman, Charlotte de la 
Tremouille by name. Neither disaster nor the death of her nearest and 
dearest quelled her indomitable spirit. She could not prevent the execution 
of her husband, but she could maintain his loyalty in death and his loyalty 
in life to the king. The Parliamentarian chiefs were anxious to make 
her a prisoner, either for exile or restraint; but she was in her own 
lands, and no man durst betray her. In time she made good her escape 
to the Isle of Man; and it must have been a consolation to her pride 
that she was the last person who submitted formally to the authority of 
the Parliament. It is pleasant to know that so staunch a Royalist not only 
escaped the enmity of her foes during the period of the Commonwealth, 
but lived to see the Restoration, and to have a message of gracious 
courtesy from the King, who had come “‘intill his ain ” again. 

But at the Queen Mary I admit I looked unmoved. It is not a 
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genuine “‘ Mary,” in the first place; as to that there can hardly be any 
question. But over and above this, it is doubtful if there is a portrait of 
the Queen of Scots in existence which any Mariolater could have pleasure 
in looking at. There are certain women we never wish to see except in 
mental vision. Some readers may recollect that Sapphic fragment preserved 
by Hephaestion which tells us simply that ‘ Mnasidica is more shapely than 
the tender Gyrinno.” Fortunate Mnasidica, who has haunted the minds 
of men ever since, not once enslaved by sculptor or painter of any period ! 
Beautiful Shapeliness, that none can gainsay ! Painters who give us 


Helens and Cleopatras and Queen Maries seem quite unaware of the 


1Catherine Douglas, who, for her heroic attempt to save James I. of Scotland by 
barring the door of the royal chamber with her naked arm, received the sobriquet of 
“Kate Barlass.”” This is the origin, it is said, of the Scottish surname “ Barlas.” Kate 
Barlas is immortalised in literature in The King’s Tragedy. 
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heavy handicap they put upon their productions. And so it goes without 
saying that all portraits of Mary of Scotland are disappointing, from that 
of the earliest anonymous limner to that of Mr. Lavery. There is not 
one of us b/asé enough to withstand the cruel disillusion of what, by way 
of adding insult to injury, is called an authentic likeness. Poor Mary ! 
She has paid bitterly in innumerable portraits for the wonderful rumour 
of her beauty in her own day. No man who respects himself should 
commit /ése majesté by staring and commenting upon this much pictorially 
misrepresented Queen. It does indeed make one glad that a few other 
young ladies famous for their beauty were spared the ignominy of 
pictorial immortality ! 

As for Lady Ellenborough, surely it must be admitted that even the 
art of Sir Thomas Lawrence does not bestow beauty upon her. Doubt- 
less she had a smile that would unlock prison doors, eyes that would melt 
a Marat or a Danton, a mien and manner, an expression and charm, that 
made her irresistible to most men. But, on canvas, one can see no more 
than that she looks like a woman who had immense vitality. Otherwise, 
I sympathise with my friend. The lady’s story is certainly a remark- 
able one. Miss Jane Elizabeth Digby must have been a vivacious 
damsel, even while still a school-girl and learning, in the manner of her 
time, to spell execrably. She was one of the fortunate women born with 
the invisible sceptre. If she had been an actress she would have been the 
empress of the stage : if she had been a demi-mondaine she would have 
been the Aspasia of her day: if she had been a queen, she would have 
been a Catherine of Russia. Again, she was one of those impetuous people 
who have no time to be virtuous. We know next to nothing of her 
girlhood, yet we may be sure that she set her nursemaid a bad example 
in flirtation, and shocked her governess, if she had one, by many abortive 
intrigues. No doubt her friends thought that she would settle down and 
be good when she became the wife of the Earl of Ellenborough. They 
argued that what a high-spirited Miss Digby would do, a proud-spirited 
Countess of Ellenborough would disdain. But Miss Jane Elizabeth had, 
she considered, come into the world to enjoy herself in her own way. 
Not long after her marriage she permitted the too marked attention of 
Prince Schwartzenberg, and this brought about a duel between that 
gentleman and Lord Ellenborough. Neither duellist was killed : and the 
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only result was that not long afterwards the lady made up her mind to go 
off with Prince Schwarzenberg. After a time Lord Ellenborough died, 
and then his widow married the Prime Minister of Bavaria. That a 
genuine passion for this strange woman animated the Bavarian noble is 
clear not only from his having offered marriage to a lady of such doubt- 
ful reputation, but from the tragic circumstance that, when she tired of 
him in turn, and set forth once more on her dauntless quest of man, he 
committed suicide. She had several episodes between this date and that 
when she found herself in Syria, and espoused to an Arab Sheik of 
Damascus. It would be incredible that she died in his arms in the desert, 
were it not for the additional fact that she was at that moment contem- 
plating an elopement with her handsome dragoman. Miss Digby was, 
certainly, not one of those ‘beauties’? towards whom—as Gautier 
advises a man, in a sentence already given here—one should go straight 
as a bullet. Instead of our seizing “her by the tip of her wing, politely 
but firmly like a gendarme,” she would be much more likely to seize us. 
She was unreasonable, we will admit, but then, with Mme. de Girardin, 
she might exclaim ‘“ Be reasonable ! which means : No longer hope to be 
happy.” Obviously she was of those essentially feline women of whom 
Edgar de Meilhan speaks when he says that “tigers, whatever you may 
say, are bad companions.” “‘ With regard to tigers,’ he adds, ‘ we tolerate 
only cats, and then they must have velvet paws.’ Neither Lord Ellen- 
borough, nor the Bavarian Prime Minister, nor the Arab Sheik, nor any 
other of her special friends, would deny that a little more velvet on the 
paws of the sprightly Jane Elizabeth would have been an advantage. 
There are always women of this kind, who exercise an imperious 
and inexplicable sway over the male imagination, or, to be more exact, 
over the imagination of certain males. It is no use to reason with the 
bondager. With the King in Love’s Labour's Lost he can but reply 


“Vet still she is the moon, and I the man. 
” 


a he taste plays...» . 


We are fortunate, no doubt, who never hear this music, a bewildering 
strain from the heart of the Venusberg. Rather that “silver chiming,” 
which is “the music of the bells of wedded love.” Poets are terrible 
romanticists in the matter of the affections. They are the most faithful 
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of lovers to some fair impossible She: but they are apt to have wander- 
ing eyes in the ordinary way of life. Too many behave, even on the 
threshold of the Ideal, in the reprehensible manner of Samuel Pepys when 
that famous chronicler and incurable old pagan found himself in church 
one fine day. ‘Being wearied,” he writes, “turned into St. Dunstan’s 
Church, where I heard an able sermon of ‘the minister of the place ; and 
stood by a pretty modest maid, whom I did labour to take by the hand ; 
but she would not, but got further and further from me; and, at last, I 
could perceive her to take pins out of her pocket to prick me if I should 
touch her again—which, seeing, I did forbear, and was glad I did spy her 
design. And then I fell to gaze upon another pretty maid in a pew close 
to me, and she on me; and I did go about to take her by the hand, which 
she suffered a little and then withdrew. So the sermon ended.” It is to 
be feared that Pepys had not realised the very common truth, which may 
be given in the guise of a remembered phrase from Evan Harrington, 
—“ Both Ale and Eve seem to speak imperiously to the love of man. 
See that they be good, see that they come in season.” 

If all the Fair Women of Picture-World were to be brought together 
it would be made quite clear that the one thing that in a thousand 
instances escapes the painter is expression. Expression is the morning- 
glory of beauty. A few men in all ages have understood this, Leonardo 
and the great Italians preeminently. It is to the credit of many of the 


’ 


most eccentric “impressionists” that they have wearied of conventional 
similitude, and striven to give something of the real self of the per- 
son whose likeness is being transferred to canvas. These, with Bastien 
Lepage, have realised that ‘“‘we must change our ways if any of our 
work is to live.” “We must try,” adds that notable artist of whom 
Mrs. Julia Cartwright has recently given us so excellent a biography, 
““We must try to see and reproduce that inmost radiance which lies 
at the heart of things, and is the only true beauty, because it is the 
life.” 

That inmost radiance! To discern it, to apprehend it, to reveal it 
to others, that is indeed the quintessential thing in all art. 

But the spectator must not only make allowances for the painter of a 
portrait ; he must himself exercise a certain effort. In a word, he must 
bring the glow of imagination into play, he must let his mental 
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atmosphere be nimble and keenly receptive. He must remember that 
while portraiture may have verisimilitude of a kind, it can very rarely 
simulate that loveliest thing in a woman’s beauty—expression. He 
must discern in the canvas a light that is not there. He must see the 
colour come and go upon the face, must see the eyes darken or gleam, 
the lips move, the smile just about to come forth, and if possible 
the inner radiance that in many vivid and fine natures seems to dwell 
upon the forehead, though too fugitive ever to be caught, save as it 
were for a moment unawares. 


PAR ESL 


“Ce fut un beau souper, ruisselant de surprises.” 
—Txéopvore ve Banvitte: Odes Funambulesques. 


I 


I po not know how it was, but after the clock had struck six at the 
Grafton Gallery on the day of the private view, I found myself there 
still, in deserted rooms. ‘The last private-viewer had gone ; the directors 
and secretaries and assistants and collaborators had shaken hands and 
departed rejoicing ; even the hall porter, after having locked and bolted 
the front door, had disappeared. 

I cannot say how long I brooded over this unexpected derange- 
ment of my plans, but presumably for some time; for all at once I 
became aware that the rooms were dark, and that I was alone without any 
knowledge of where the electric light could be turned on, if electric light 
there were ; alone, without even a match. 

The situation to some extent resembled that of Don Juan when he 
found himself in the Sultan’s harem at Stamboul. But then, though 
I too was surrounded by a superfluity of Fair Women, there was a 
marked distinction. Besides, even if the ladies were alive, or if any one 
could come to life at the touch of a mortal hand, it was profoundly dark, 
and I might touch the wrong person. On canvas I had much admired 
the technical presentment of certain dames with whom, however, it would 
be no pleasure to have a further acquaintanceship. Maria Voogt 
Claasdr, for example, or Cornelis Janssen’s fair Hollander. 

I was uncertain even in what room I stood : but, strange to say, was 
conscious of the fact that the portraits had become actualised, were alive. 
Had I realised that I was in the Centre Room I might have found my 
way to a friendly picture with whom (it would be rude to say “ which’’) 
I might have had some interesting conversation. But I think I dreaded 
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Maria Voogt Claasdr, or Queen Elizabeth as “ Diana,” or even the fair 
but too impulsive Jane Elizabeth Digby. 


Oucen Elizabeth as Diana. By Vroom Cornelius. 


All perplexity, however, was speedily solved. In a moment there 
was a brilliant illumination. Obviously this was no kindly consideration 


Ca 
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on the part of the returned porter, for the glow was entirely diffused 
from the light in innumerable beautiful eyes, and from the gleam of 
jewels upon white arms and breasts. I saw then, to my bewilderment, 
that I was not in the Octagon Room, but in the Centre Gallery. It was 
with only vague curiosity, however, I noted the great enlargement of 
this room, both in width and length. All the dric-d-brac cases had been 
removed, and a small company of ladies was moving to and fro, 
chatting and laughing. 

There was no mistaking H.M. the Queen, as Von Angeli had painted 
her. I made an obeisance, and again to the beautiful, wistful-eyed 
Princess Alix, but was less ready with a lady who at that moment 
stepped down from frame No. 103. As she seemed somewhat perturbed 
at my not at once bowing low before her, I looked to see who she was, 
and discovered her an early Richmond, and no other than the future 
Queen of England. “I had always thought the Princess beautiful as 
well as distinguished,” I murmured to myself in excuse. 

At first it looked as though all the ladies in the room had come down 
from their frames; but soon I saw this was not so, and that I was 
assisting at a gathering of modern paintings only. With a start of 
surprise I noticed there were a few gentlemen present, among whom 
were Sir Frederick Leighton and several of his confréres, including 
M. Boldini from Paris; though this was nothing compared with my 
astonishment when I became aware of the charming unconventionality 
that prevailed. Every lady appeared exactly as she was painted, and no 
one seemed astonished at any informality. In fact, there was no em- 
barrassment even among the gentlemen, except in three instances. Mr. 
Calderon looked confused and very uneasy when Aphrodite advanced 
towards him laughingly, and begged him to run and fetch a towel, as she 
was still dripping from her delightful dip in the Ionian sea. Mr. Poynter 
distinctly flushed when, hearing some one calling to him, he glanced 
round, and perceived the pretty young girl, clothed only with a fan, whom 
he had painted as High Noon. She had perched herself on the top of a 
heavy frame, in lieu of the rocks whence she indolently crawled. As for 
the President, I noted that he avoided the corner where the lady of the 
Frigidarium stood calmly inspecting her reflection in the bath-water ; 


indeed, he did not at any time seem anxious to meet even his beautiful 


By F. A. Kaulbach, 


rincess Alix of Hesse 
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Corinna of Tanagra. Probably they had had some slight disagreement 
in the studio concerning the length of her eyelashes or certain details 


of her dress. 


H.R.H. The Princess of Wales. By W. B. Richmond, A.R.A. 


However, I understood how one might prefer new acquaintances. 
There were several ladies whom I had met before, but towards whom my 
ardour had cooled. So far back as twelve years ago I remembered having 
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almost fallen in love with a Fair Woman introduced to public notice by 
Rossetti under the name of Veronica Veronese. Years had passed since I 
had looked into an art-record of which in my youth I had been guilty ; 
but in a flash I recollected my crude rhapsodisings. There Veronica 
was, however, seated near her frame, and listening to her canary. How 
I remember that fowl! Did I not write of it, more Scotice, “The 
latter is a pure yellow canary”’; and did not an amused critic demand 
what right I had to cast any imputation upon the morality of canaries in 
general by this obtrusive insistence on the purity of the Rossettian bird ? 

I looked at her, now, from a changed standpoint. There could be 
no question but that, for myself at least, I had overrated her artistic 
charm, though that she has charm as well as beauty is not to be gainsaid. 
Overcoming my shyness-I went up to her. After a brief conversation 
wherein Veronica remarked that she feared there was only one critic left 
who would wax enthusiastic about her charms, and even his eloquence 
was no longer as burning as it was, notwithstanding unremitting practice 
in a leading periodical, I asked her who Girolama Ridolfi was, and where 
one could procure the Lestres whence came the extract which Rossetti had 
placed on the lower part of her frame. 

For a moment she smiled, and the pure yellow canary stopped its 
incessant living-up to its designation of /’oiseau inspirateur. 

“Girolama Ridolfi,” she said, ‘was a young man who lived in the 
same haunted house as Chiaro dell’ Erma, Chiaro of Hand and Soul, you 
remember? His Lettres would, I am afraid, be as difficult to find as that 
triptych in Dresden or that picture in the Pitti palace of which my father- 
in-art gave so fascinating an account.” 

I was the more interested in this confirmation of my suspicion, as that 
very day I had been snubbed by a fellow art-critic who, on my asking him 
as we stood before Veronica Veronese who Ridolfi was, had replied with 
mingled surprise at my ignorance and in easy surety of knowledge—‘ Oh, 
Ridolfi? Why she famous Girolama Ridolfi, of course, who wrote the 
Lettres, you know.” } 

It was with pleasure I turned to the bright and winsome Lavinia, 


1 As I have seen the French quotation in question attributed seriously to “the 
medizval writer Ridolfi,” I may as well say definitely here that Rossetti himectt told 
me he had written these imaginary words of the imaginary Ridolfi. 
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who had strolled from beneath the warm lights and shadows of the 
tree where G. D. Leslie had seen and painted her. “It_may be a 
bourgeois taste, but I admit that I preferred this wholesome, sunny, 
sweet-natured young Englishwoman to her more esthetic neighbour with 
the canary. Glancing back at the canvas itself, it seemed to me one of 
the best open-air pictures that Leslie ever painted, and to show the 
thorough skill and knowledge of that fine English artist whom it has long 
been the fashion to depreciate.! If Lavinia was as gentle in voice and 
manner as her smiles and expression would naturally indicate, there was a 
contrast at hand in the person of a very pretty but rather pettish girl who 
stood biting a long wisp of hair which she had snatched from her tangled 
wavy locks. I remembered a drawing by Mr. Frederick Sandys called 
Proud Maisie, and it was easy to recognise the original. I did .not 
speak, however; and also passed, without more than a bow, a lady of 
great fame both in the Ancient and the Modern world. In truth I had 
at home a Shakesperian portrait of “Egypt” that was far prefer- 
able to the Hebraically handsome personage whom I overheard com- 
plaining to her beautiful and stately neighbour, Corinna of Tanagra, 
that she wished either Mr. Alma Tadema or Sir Henry Thompson 
would remove the offensive Op. cxlvi., which is painted on her canvas. 
“Tam not a piece of music,” added Cleopatra, “nor do I care to be 
labelled as though I were the hundred and forty-sixth work for sale.” 

It was a gratification to meet Corinna. In the first place, her 
beauty is remarkable, and of a rare type. Then rumour has declared for 
centuries that she was not less distinguished as a poetess than celebrated 
for her loveliness. Psappha the Lesbian, Erinna of Telos, Corinna of 
Tanagra! Three songsweet names, with magic in them still. “To meet 
the rival of Pindar was no small honour, but I admit that I would have 
rejoiced in her beauty had she been “ nobody.’ The opportunity for 
settling one or two matters was too good to be lost. Hence, after a 
tribute of homage which it was impossible to resist paying, I asked 
her whether she really came from Tanagra, or from Thebes as some have 
asserted. 

“There was no question of the kind in my day,” she replied coldly. 


1 The reader interested in the subject will find the best account of Leslie and his 
art in the essay by Mr. P. G. Hamerton in Thoughts about Art. 


Lavinia. By G. D. Leslie, RA. 
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“Every one knew that Corinna was called Corinna of Tanagra. 
Possibly some too appreciative historian in Thebes has claimed me as a 
citizen?” 

“Just so: as to this day enthusiasts dispute concerning the birth- 
place of Homer, the character and importance and number of writings 
of Sappho, and other matters of extreme interest to all lovers of ancient 
literature. You will forgive the adjective, Corinna, but you know that 
in our hurried age we apply the term ‘ancient ’ somewhat loosely.” 

“Do not disturb yourself, I pray. From all I have seen and heard 
I have no wish to be other than antique. But now you must forgive 
me. I wish to speak to a lady who is also, I understand, a daughter 
of the Muses, or at any rate is one who has earned repute by her pen. 
Her father-in-art, M. Boldini, has just informed me that I must meet 
my only possible rival.” 

“Ah, you mean——”’ 

‘Yes, that lady in black. I thought at first she was Lamia. She 
has a serpentine grace that charms me when she moves to and fro, but 
I must say that when she sits in the manner in which M. Boldini has 
painted her I am perplexed. Women of old stood when they stood, 
and sat when they sat: but this Fair Woman—to use your phrase, 
though I note that her type of beauty is dark, as it was in my own 
time—seems, as she reclines, to dispose very uncomfortably of what I 
believe it is the vogue now to allude to as the lower limbs. Will 
you introduce me to her?” 

“J will introduce her to you with pleasure, Corinna, if you will 
only be good enough to answer one or two little questions which | 
may not again have an opportunity to ask. Now, about Pindar—”’ 

«Excuse me, we who are only visitors to the Old Country cannot 
discuss others who like ourselves are no longer residents here.” 

“Tell me, at least, whether Aelian is right in his statement that 
you won the bardic victory over Pindar no fewer than five times, or is 
Pausanias correct in his declaration that you contested only once with that 
famous Doric poet?” 

Corinna looked at me somewhat disdainfully. 

‘“‘T have heard about this Pausanias. He averred that I strove only 
once with my pupil Pindar, and that my victory was due to my beauty 
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which biassed the judges, and also to the fact that my lyric verse was 
chanted in the AEolic, and so was better understood of my auditory than 
Pindar with his unquestionably very beautiful Doric measures. Well 
let me assure you that Pausanias was wrong. I excelled by virtue of the 
merit of my verse. I would scorn to succeed because of the accident o 
good looks.” . 

“ That, Corinna, has been said by every beautiful woman who has come 
into the world———”’ 

“You do not believe me?”’ 

“Do not speak so coldly, beautiful Corinna. I ask you to turn and 
look at the canvas you have just left. Is not the phantom of you that 
Sir Frederick has fixed there enough to missuade the judgment of poor 
weak men? ‘There are many fair women here at this moment, and some 
whose moral worth is superlative, yet what man could refuse to award to 
you the——” 

“One moment. Would you give me the palm of beauty over, say, 
the serpentine lady, over your fim-de-siécle Lamia, of whom M. Boldini 
is the father-in-art ?”’ 

It was awkward, for at this moment M. Boldini and Lady Colin Camp- 
bell came close to us. There are times when the bravest of men is a 
coward. Jam not the bravest of men, and I had not even a temptation 
to be honest at all cost. Like George Washington, I had no hesitation 
about a lie. It was not for nothing I had been in the habit of 
visiting the studios of popular painters. With ready tact I changed 
the subject. 

‘““Ah, you must meet each other! The Antique and the Modern 
World! Serpentina, you must allow me to introduce you to the cele- 
brated Corinna of Tanagra, the instructor and rival and master of Pindar, 
the author of five volumes of imperishable verse,! and the most beautiful 
woman of that wonderful fifth century before our Christian era. Corinna, 
permit me to——”’ 

At that moment, unfortunately, M. Boldini seized me by the arm. When 


I released myself, the two fair women were already in animated conver- 


1 A polite fiction : the five volumes once existed, it is true, but were irretrievably 
lost, probably more than 2000 years ago. Only a few authentic fragments of the writings 
of this famous poetess have been preserved. 
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sation, the one tall and as dignified as the Venus of Milo, the other no 
longer with her garments so twisted about her as to suggest that she had 
girt herself for a dance, but now a fitting rival to her companion. 

There was nothing for it but to resign myself to my new 
interlocutor. 

‘“‘ Heavens ! my friend,” he exclaimed, “what do these painters of 
yours, Rossetti, Watts, Burne Jones, mean? They seem to me to paint 
portraits of portraits, not of living women. ‘There is no inside. Each 
of these esthetic and academical women I have seen here and at the 
Academy is as manufactured as dear old Villiers’ Hadaly. You remember 
her, the automatic heroine of L’Eve Future?! Look at this Circe of 
your Sir Edward.. Has he ever seen sails at seathat he has painted them 
in this impossible fashion ?”’ 

I was thankful that he spoke in a low voice; also that he did not 
understand English. For just behind us were Mr. Watts and the painter 
of Circe, and they were discussing the strange mental condition of those 
French impressionists who, because of a brilliant cleverness of a mechanical 
kind, believe that they and they alone possess the secret of true Art. 

‘“‘ They are the talented journalists of Art, not her poets, her sages,” 
said the one. 

“They are Society-paper paragraphists who wish to be thought 
Thackeray,” remarked the other. 

“Which is the truth, President ?’’ some one asked at that moment 
of the well-known personage who strolled by, with a nod for every 
one. 

“The truth? In Art all is truth that is truthful. This isa profound 
thought. At Burlington House there are many mansions. We have had 
deceased British artists who in the flesh would not speak to each other. 
Some winter—far off I hope—there will be a Watts Exhibition, also 
I need hardly say, a Burne-Jones Exhibition. Ah! my dear Sir John 
we were just saying that the Millais Exhibition, which must one winter— 
far remote I trust—be the chief attraction at Burlington House—ah, you 
here, Monsieur Boldini! This is an unexpected pleasure. But a second 


1 ZL’ Eve Future, by Villiers de l’Isle Adam; a remarkable romance based on the 
actual and imagined electrical inventions of Mr. Edison, with a beautiful automatic 
woman as heroine. 
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ago we were saying that the presence among us of men like yourself 1s not 
only most welcome but is an added stimulus to emulation 

At that moment the parroquet which was perching on the shoulder of a 
young lady who had passed from a frame labelled Love Birds flew to the 


Sara Bernhardt. 


graceful and lovely Jris, whom I remembered having met in Mr. 
Shannon’s studio. The incident, trivial as it was, distracted my attention. 
Iris, [ thought, looked tired and bored; in fact, she admitted, in a whisper, 
that this was the case. 

‘Why should Mr. Shannon send me here?” she added, “ though per- 
haps it is not his doing after all. He must know that some of my easel- 
sisters would care more for this kind of thing, and ‘certainly be much 
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more appreciated. The Marchioness of Granby—of course you remember 
her at the Grosvenor some years ago—she ought to be here : and, by the 
way, you must look at her lovely little drawings ”»— 

I am afraid I heard no more, if any more were said—which is 
unlikely, as Iris was already in a reverie, a dream as white and lovely 
as her own white and lovely self. For just then I was dazzled by the 
sheen and glitter of Miss Ellen Terry’s gorgeous Lady Macbeth apparel. 
She came forward arm in arm with Mme. Sara Bernhardt, laughing 
consumedly, much more in the manner of Rosalind than of the grim 
spouse of the Thane of Cawdor. 

“Oh, have you seen my father-in-art, Mr. Sargent? No? I do 
so want to get hold of him. He has always said that some 
dreadful malformation underlay that glove on Miss Grant’s righ 
arm and hand ; and now she is about to reveal the mystery! You know 
Miss Grant, don’t you? You must have met her at Prof. Herkomer’s ? 
Well, she is tired to death, she says, of the critics who will draw attention 
to what she admits to be a shortcoming, but is nothing so very 
dreadful after all ; and now that Prof. Herkomer is busy at Bushey she 
is going to take the opportunity of settling the matter. Do you see 
that robust brunette? She is a Daughter of the Lagunes, whom Mr. 
Luke Fildes brought over with him from Venice. I admire the way in 
which these two Fair Women stick by each other. Each is such an 
admirable foil to the other. Ah, there is Veronica Veronese’s canary ! 
Capehrit.! ‘catch 1.1” 

But at this the spell came to an end. The lovely glow waned ; the 
figures became confused ; there was even, it appeared to me, an unseemly 
scramble in front of a score or so of frames. The swish of a long 
serpentine black dress came right across my eyes, as I staggered against 
the dissolving shadow of M. Boldini. Then all was darkness, and I 
knew no more. 


II 


When I opened my eyes again I had no idea where I was. What 
an absurd dream, was my first thought, on recollecting all that has just 
been described. The dream, however, ‘was soon forgotten in the 
bewilderment of a more immediate problem. 
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No one who has slept in the uncomfortable grandeur of an Italian 
palace will fail to understand me when I say that I felt convinced I had 
awaked in Italy. Any one who has slept in a palace of this kind, and 
opened his eyes for the first time to a Venetian morning, will understand 
me when I say I knew at once that I was in Venice. 

That rippling sound, more like the stealthy feel of a sleeper’s slow- 
moving hand than the motion of water, was unmistakable ; or, if there 
were room for doubt, there could be no mistake when Sza/z ! and Premé! 
those familiar gondolier-cries, were heard. 

Then it was as though dark veils were suddenly withdrawn. The 
inrush of sudden sunlight would no doubt have dazzled me, but, as it 
happened, I was not in Venice after all; and the forenoon light of 
London, however much it may cheer gas companies and electricians, could 
never be alluded to as bewildering. 

And yet, where was I? At the time, certainly, I believed myself to 
be in that loveliest of all cities of the world. Though the apartment 
before me was a glorified duplicate of the octagon room at the Grafton 
Gallery, the palace that contained the room was in Venice, and among 
the company I could see many beautiful women of the great days of 
Italy, and with them famous painters whom it was easy to recognise as 
Titian, Paris Bordone, Giovanni Pordenone, Jacopo Palma, II Bacchiacca, 
Bernardino Luini, Sandro Botticelli, and others of Venice, Milan, 
Florence, and elsewhere. 

By far the most beautiful woman in the room came slowly forward. 
I saw that she glanced at every man with a curious, wistful gaze. Surely. 
I thought, such beauty should be recognisable ; but I could not recall 
the features, though they were unmistakably of the finest Venetian type, 
Certainly, she had no counterpart among the portraits on the walls. 

But before she reached me she turned aside to return the greetings 
of Titian and his friend Sansovino, ‘the courteous and gentle.”’ Instead, 
there came forward a handsome man and woman, whom I recognised 
from a set of portraits of Italian celebrities of the sixteenth century which 
I possess. “They were Varchi, the Florentine poet and an exile, and 
Lucrezia Gonzaga, the illustrious pupil of Bandella and Pico della 
Mirandola. With great courtesy, both, seeing that I was a stranger, 
stopped and spoke to me. They moved on as the beautiful woman 
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approached, but not until Lucrezia had whispered that the fairest of fair 
women was Gaspara Stampa. 

As she came near I bowed reverently. 

*“ You cannot know me, sir,” she said, in a voice of great beauty and 
sweetness, ‘and yet I seem to see recognition in your eyes.” 

‘“T have read the sonnets of the Italian Sappho ; and whenever I 
think of Vittoria Colonna or Veronica Gambara, I remember the greatest 
of the three women poets of Italy, Gaspara Stampa.” 

“Sir, I thank you for your courtesy. But can it be that at this re- 
mote date you know the story of the most unhappy woman of her time ?”’ 

“The Lady Gaspara Stampa would not wish me to say anything 
against the Lord of Collalto ; otherwise I should speak bitterly of one 
who caused such sorrow to the beautiful Avasilla.” 

‘Ah, by your mention of that love-name, I see you do indeed know. 
It would be a pleasure to me to hear many things from you, and to 
exchange similar courtesies on my part, but unfortunately I must go 
hence immediately. Iam here only for one end. I wish to see face to 
face that famous—or infamous—woman who—but no, let me use no hard 
names : are not all we women dry wood before the flame ?—that famous 
lady of France, Diane de Poitiers, who seduced my fair love from me. If 
you can direct me towards her, I am yours in atrue debt. I could not ask 
Titian or Sansovino or the Lady Lucrezia Gambara, or still less Aretino ; 
not even my dear friends Cornelia or Violetta :} for one and all know my 
story, and are of my own time.” ? 

I scarce knew what to do. The lady for whom Gaspara Stampa 
had inquired was present. Unfortunately she was to be seen just as she 
is in her picture by a French painter who may, but more likely may not 
have been Frangois Clouet (Janet). Visitors to the Grafton Gallery will 
remember the strange portrait of Diane de Poitiers on the right side of 
the Octagon Room. The celebrated favourite of Frangois I. and Henri II. 
is there represented in a half-covered bath, eating fruit, and looking 
vaguely about her, while other members of a very Flemish household con- 
duct themselves indifferently. Diane here is certainly beautiful in her 
kind, but how poor a creature she seemed, to have won the love of a 


1 Cornelia, sister of Titian; Violetta, daughter of Jacopo Palma. 
2 This story has been admirably told by the American painter, Mr. Eugene Benson, 
to whose little book I acknowledge my indebtedness. 
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Venetian noble of the rarest distinction who had loved and been loved 
by the most beautiful and brilliant woman of the age. 

However, there was nothing for it but to be frank. 

“There, madam, is Diane, Duchesse de Valentinois—there, near that 
corridor. You will observe that she has not yet finished her toilette.” 

For more than a minute Gaspara Stampa looked steadily at Diane de 
Poitiers. Then she turned, and her beautiful eyes were like the yellow 
flames of a black panther. 

“T have forgiven the Lord of Collalto for what no man should 
be forgiven ; but now I can no longer bear him in reverence. If the 
woman had been more beautiful than I, I would have been content : but 
she is not even sweet and fair—not decent even. Surely she might have 
been content with the folly of two kings without dragging down the 
fair ideal and fair manhood of the noblest of Venetians? ”’ 

I could not bear to witness the pain of the beautiful speaker. Yet, 
glancing again at Diane-de Poitiers, my indignation rose and I could look 
at her no more. When I turned, Gaspara Stampa had vanished. 

“Ah, la bell’ Saffo de nostri tempi alta Gaspara!” This, sighed 
rather than spoken, attracted my attention to a person who stood beside me. 

“Tam the Venetian poet, Parabosco, the organist of San Marco,” 
he resumed, without further preamble. ‘Perhaps you have read what I 
wrote of the lovely Gaspara, of her surpassing beauty, her surpassing 
sweetness and nobility, her surpassing genius? I would you and all 
who admire her could hear the funeral chant of six voices which I 
composed, and caused to be rendered publicly, on the occasion of her 
death—death not from her own hand, as commonly said, but from the 
extremity of thwarted love, of unrequited passion. This Reguiem is 
still preserved, I may add, in the Library of San Marco.” 

“When next I go to Venice, Signor Parabosco, I will have it sought 
out and copied.” 

“Grazie! And now, can I be of any service to you before I leave? 
Our present span of life goes by minutes, you must know.” 

“Tell me, then, who are some of those Fair Women whom we see 
around us.”’ 

“That lady who passed just now is, I should say was, very famous in 
the middle of the sixteenth century. You would not know her name, 
however, as Il Bacchiacca did not paint it on the back of his canvas, 
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and as, I have reason to know, she has had no other chronicler. > She. 
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was famous only for her beauty, and for the mystery attending her. 
Francisco Ubertini himself knew nothing of her, when one day she 
appeared in his house, and asked him to paint her. At that time 
I] Bacchiacca was young and unknown, and he welcomed the opportunity. 
When he had painted the portrait, that which you now see before you, 
he asked the lady in what way he could show his gratitude. ‘By be- 
queathing the picture to the City of Florence.’ ‘To what end?’ he 
inquired. ‘Because I wish to be remembered by the males of my time, 
and of all time to come,’ was the strange answer.! The rumour of her 
beauty spread abroad : many strange things were told of her : and about 
her scores of wovelle were written. But to this day, no one knows any- 
thing authentic of her.’ 

‘And these two beautiful women who are walking together?” 

‘‘ The one nearer to us is Violetta Palma. Do you admire her? In 
my youth she was looked upon as a beautiful woman of the true Venetian 
type, though many of my fellow-citizens preferred the still more sensuous 
beauty of her present companion, who was, well, not her mother, but the 
informal wife of her father, Jacopo Palma.” 

As a matter of fact I had already recognised the two Fair Women 
painted by Paris Bordone and Palma Vecchio ; but only to exchange the 
admiration I felt for them for a greater admiration of two ladies near 
them, grandes dames beyond question. A glance at the pictures on the 
wall told me who they were: the younger, that Isabella d’Este whom 
Pordenone (and not Giorgione) painted, the Lady Gonzaga herself, of 
whom many have forgotten that she was daughter to Ercolo, Duke of 
Ferrara and Modena, and wife of Francesco Gonzaga, last Lord of 
Mantua, but none that she was a poet and scholar worthy to be named 
after that Marchese di Pescara whom Michael Angelo loved, or that 
Gaspara whom all honoured as a new Sappho: the elder, the superb 
Lucrezia Borgia, by whom Lorenzo Lotto won so much fame. This 
great lady still carried in her hand the drawing wherein is foreoutlined 
her own death at her own hand. She was the most impressive woman 
among all three, of a stern but potent beauty. 

“For myself,” broke in Messer Parabosco, “I prefer the less 


1 This is an authentic anecdote, but for Il Bacchiacca substitute the name of Félicien 


Rops, the living Belgian painter and etcher. 
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- -nxagniificent but more mysterious and seductive Milanese lady yonder, 
; * whom Luini painted a short time before she poisoned her lover for 
becoming over-bold in her presence, and thereafter poisoned her husband 
because he laughed at his rival’s ignominious death. The beautiful 
Milanese is of the type of women who are not content with winning the 
bodies of men, but must enslave their very souls also. Ah, Luini and 
the Milan painters knew what beauty was!” 

“That is strange from a Venetian! But doubtless you were a scholar, 
Signor Parabosco, and so loved only what was remote. Ah! forgive 
that past tense: it was a slip of the tongue! Yet surely the very 
type you admire is not, at its highest, Milanese, but Florentine ? 
The very quintessence, the crown, the aloe-bloom of this kind of art, is 
it not Leonardo’s Monna Lisa del Giocondo? Why, in your own 
Accademia delle belle Arti in Venice there is a drawing by Leonardo, a 
beautiful girl with sidelong rippling hair, delicately crowned with vine- 
leaves, with that enigmatical smile on her face and still more enigmatical 
smile in her eyes, which is finer than this Milanese beauty !__ It is a type 
that does not appeal to many men, but where its appeal is felt at all it 
is irresistible. There is all the seduction of nameless peril in these 
mysterious faces, which apparently tell nothing, and yet are so full of 
subtle meaning and repressed intensity.” ! 

“True. But I am myself foolishly prejudiced against everything 
Florentine. As for the early Florentine ideal of female beauty, it seems 
to me grotesque. Look at that lady there, famous in her own day for 
her looks and celebrated for ever by Angelo Politian and Pulci and other 
Florentine poets. Yes, she zs ‘la bella Simonetta,’ as you say. There 
is no fictitious flattery here. Giuliano de’ Medici was not the man to 
make her his mistress unless she were considered pre-eminently beautiful. 
Have you seen her before, may I ask ?” 

“J think so. Did not Piero di Cosimo paint her? Among the 
pictures belonging to a great French lord, the Duc d’Aumale, at 
Chantilly, there is a Cleopatra which is supposed to be this very Simonetta.” 

‘“‘Do you admire her greatly ?” 


1 Very remarkable, also, for this mysterious charm is the famous Wax Bust of a Girl 
in the Lille Museum, till recently always spoken of as by Raphael, but now recognised 
as a Florentine work of the fifteenth century. An extraordinarily skilful reproduction 
of it on canvas by Mr. Sargent is now at the Grafton Gallery (May—July). 
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“Frankly, no. But see, who is that strange man to whom she is 
speaking, and why does he turn away from her and every one else with 
so weary and distraught a look? Can that be Piero?” 

““No; it is Alessandro Filipepi, who painted her—the great artist 
whom doubtless you know better as Sandro Botticelli. You may not be 
aware that the divine Sandro became melancholy in his latter years, and 
would have nothing to do with Art, or Fair Women, or any of the 
shows and vanities of the world. La bella Simonetta can only remind 
him of a past he would fain forget. But see! Here is a letter. I may 
as well give it to you, so that it may be made known to men at last.” 

As Parabosco spoke, he drew from his pocket an antique leathern case 
o’erfretted with thin silver traceries, and extracted from it a yellow sheet 
of paper, worn to the extreme of thinness. It was like the last leaf of 
a poplar against the last sunset of autumn. 

‘‘ What is this that you entrust to me?”’ I asked eagerly. 

‘It isa letter that was written by the Florentine painter, Cosimo Rosselli. 
Its companion has been lost to eternal fame because of a moth. But this 
which I give you has been seen of no man since myself, not even by that 
Vasari of whom we have heard so much. At Botticelli’s death, in 15 10, it 
came into the possession of Aretino,and was by him given to me in exchange 
for a little ivory group of Leda and the Swan. It is addressed to Cosimo’s 
pupil and disciple (and, in time, surpassing master) Piero. It will reveal 
to you something of that sadness which came upon the great Botticelli.” 

‘“‘Ffe would be sadder still, my friend,” I could not help saying, “if 
he knew how many fifth-rate pictures were now attributed to him, and 
how many pseudo-esthetic puerilities have been solemnly uttered over 
his (or most often some one else’s) work.” 

But I had cause to lament my malappropriate remark as soon as it 
was made. With a look of anger and astonishment Parabosco faded. To 
my great joy the letter was not in his hand, and so did not fade also. I 
regret that I have no longer the original ; it was too transparent, and the 
chemic action of the light caused it to crumble into dust. But I remem- 
bered it word for word ; and have elsewhere given a literal translation.' 


1 Vide The Scottish Art Review for January and March 1890. (“The Lost Journal of 
Piero di Cosimo.”) Let me take this late opportunity of thanking the conscientious London 
critic who adjudged my “translation ” as inadequate and poor, he having compared it through- 
out with the original! Thus doth the Lord sometimes deliver one’s enemies into one’s hand! 
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At this moment I was about to make my obeisance to a stately coif’d 
dame who passed by—the Queen of Cyprus, that Catarina Cornaro whom 


Portrait of a Lady. By Piero dela Francesca. 


Titian has represented with art so consummate; but even as I looked 
my eyes grew dim. 
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In a confused array, no longer Venetian or even Italian, I saw all that 
company disappear ; an emaciated Fair Woman, who is said to have 


The Countess of Suffolk. By Daniel Mytens. 


inspired the famous Ferrara painter, Piero della Francesca; Saskia, 
the comely wife of Rembrandt ; the Countess of Pembroke, whom 
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Gheeraedts painted, known to fame as “‘Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother,” 
from her zealous care for the Arcadia after her brother’s death ; that 
other great lady, the Countess of Suffolk, so ably painted by D. Mytens ; 
a repentant Magdalen, who to my astonishment passed as the Lady Jane 
Grey, and as the daughter-in-art of Lucas de Heere—two strange mis- 
takes, surely !—-and others whom I need ‘not mention or have already 
spoken of. The two latest, whom I saw just before all became obscure, 
were not the least noteworthy. One was the noble and splendid lady, whom 
Sir Antonio rejoiced to paint with all his skill, that Elizabeth de Valois 
daughter of Henri IJ. of France, and wife of Philip II. of Spain, who 1s 
memorable to us rather as the heroine of Schiller’s master-tragedy, Don 
Carlos. The other was that heroic but, alas! somewhat malodorous princess, 
Isabella the Infanta, who, on her marriage with the Archduke of Austria, 
received the sovereignty of the Netherlands as a dowry ; the same who, 
at the beginning of the famous siege of Ostend in 1601, vowed that she 
would not change her linen until the town was taken. Unfortunately, 
Ostend did not succumb till three years had elapsed! This is the origin 
of the colour known as Couleur Isabelle ; so peculiarly had time and its 
allies dealt with the once snowy hue of the Archduchess’s linen. 

Perhaps it was the approach of this brave but too conscientious 
Archduchess—or “the rush of my emotions,” as the novelists say—but 
at that moment I swooned. 


Ill 


When I came to, I was agreeably surprised to find my head in the lap 
of an unmistakable Fair Woman. 

Before I had time to move I heard twelve strike, and by the broad 
daylight knew that it was noon. 

Beside me was some one or something causing unnecessary pain to 
the calf of my leg. I half rose, and looked behind me. Imagine my 
astonishment to see a Cupid, perhaps Cupidon himself, standing close by, 
clearly sulking, and at intervals jagging at my leg with an unpleasantly 
sharp arrow. I was about to remonstrate, when an abrupt hiss to my 
right made me start. I caught a glimpse of a snake, and the next 
moment was on my feet. 

‘“Madam,”’ I exclaimed in considerable perturbation, “are you aware 
that there is a viper beside you?” 
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“Ah, I thought you were only a belated critic,’ replied the Fair 
Woman with an amused smile. | 

“Pray do not joke. It is too serious. Look, don’t you see it? 
The Snake in the Grass !”’ 

‘Oh, is that all, sir? If you knew Sir Joshua he would tell you that 
it is only dangerous to those who fear it, or who have listened to its 
hissing till it sounds like a pleasing music. Alas! many poor women 
have listened overlong. Even now, I admit, as you were lying helpless 
with your head on my lap, I was so preoccupied that I heard neither the 
sweet seduction of the adder’s changed voicing, nor the stealthy approach 
of that rascally little Cupid there who tried to wrest away—”’ 

rhe? 

The exclamation was wrung from me by a sudden pain. Cupid had 
taken the opportunity to shoot an arrow at me. If it had not reached my 
heart, it at least got near enough to make that virginal possession beat 
faster. 

A beautiful smile came into my late ministrant’s face. Her eyes 
were lamps of home. 

In another moment I should have been lost. I stooped and took 
Cupid by the shoulders, and flung him into a little pool close by ; then, 
with a sudden gesture caught the snake by the tail, twirled him round 
and round, and sent him spinning into the obscure Reynoldsian 
background. 

As an art-critic with a pot to keep boiling, I had no other course open 
tome. Fancy the damage to an art-critic’s chances in life if the rumour 
got about that he had surreptitiously gone away with the lady whom 
Sir Joshua painted in his picture called The Snake in the Grass! It 
would be the Duchess of Devonshire scandal over again ! 

‘Deliver us from evil,’’ said a sweet, clear voice beyond me. I 
looked, and saw a demure but winsome lady in a nun’s garb. 

‘Who is that sweet saint?’ I whispered to my companion. 

‘* That—eh, ah, did you say saint? That is Lady Hamilton. She 
was, I understand, a nursery-maid at Hawarden. She had a friend, the 
Hon. Charles Greville, whom she rewarded by marrying his uncle Sir 
William Hamilton, the Ambassador at Naples. There, as you have 
doubtless heard, she transferred her affections to your great hero, Nelson.” 
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I looked as reprovingly as was possible at so sweet a face, but with a 
laugh Miss Emma Lyon sprang to her feet, and before I could beg her to 
be careful had sprung into an adjacent canvas, and the next moment was 
posing as the deserted Ariadne. 

I was eager to join her, but just then Mr. Hoppner strolled up and 
begged me to give him my opinion of the beauty as well as of the 
dancing of a tall and handsome young woman whom I saw on the 
dais. “It is Mdlle. Hillsberg,” he whispered, “and I may say that my 
portrait of her is, in my own opinion, the best thing I ever did.” 

‘Yes, indeed, more truly than most here, she was a Fair Woman.”’ 

I think Mr. Hoppner was a little absent-minded as well as slightly 
deaf, for he reiterated (with a slight but material difference) :— 


‘Yes, yes, to be sure, like most here, she was a Frail Woman.” 


IV 


I have not time to tell all I saw and learned under the guidance of 
Mr. Hoppner. He introduced me to several beautiful or comely 
women who had sat to him for their portraits, and also to ladies who had 
in the same way favoured Sir Joshua and Thomas Gainsborough, 
Romney and Sir Thomas Lawrence, Raeburn and Sir William 
Beechey. 

I cared most for dark-eyed and winsome Lady Kenyon and those 
ladies whom I met in company with Mr. Hoppner and Mr. Romney, 
though I was agreeably surprised with Sir William’s daughter-in-art, 
Evelina, and more than ordinarily glad to see again, with Sir Joshua, 
the Duchess of Rutland, who in the early decades of our century 
was the reigning beauty; Mrs. Siddons, as the ‘Tragic Muse”; and 
the fair but frail Mrs. Mary Robinson, as ‘“ Perdita”. Not less 
delighted was I to’ meet, with Sir Thomas Lawrence, the famous 
comic actress Eliza Farren, Countess of Derby, as good as she was 
beautiful ; and with Mr. Gainsborough, Mrs. Fitzherbert, the morganatic 
wife of George, Prince of Wales; the famous actress, Dorothy Bland 
(Mrs. Jordan) ; and Mrs. Sheridan. 

To my surprise I overheard some persons praising that Duchess of 
Devonshire whom Angelica Kauffmann painted. Possibly she was 
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beautiful at the date when Gibbon the historian, who was enamoured of 
her, said that “if she chose to beckon the Lord Chancellor from his 
woolsack, he could not resist obedience’? ; but now I, for one, looked at 
her without the least wish to look again. 

Incidentally, I may add that I noticed with pleasure a few children, 
none more winsome than the dainty little maid whom Reynolds has 
immortalised as ‘ Collina,’’ none more quaint than the ‘“ auld-farrant 
wean,” whom Drouais painted blowing soap-bubbles. What a delightful 
Exhibition that would be which would consist entirely of children. We 
all hear the innumerous murmur of little feet. Not one of us but would 
rejoice in a Fair Children show. 

But now let me be frank. Out of all these Fair Women was there 
one who embodied my ideal of womanly beauty? This is a question 
that every one would have to put to himself with the same apparent 
arrogance, as if any one individual’s opinion had the least value for others, 
or had anything to do with the Beauty of Woman. 

No. ‘Though I saw a few beautiful, and many lovely, and scores of 
comely and handsome women, in no instance did I encounter one of whom 
in any conceivable circumstances I could say ‘‘ There: she is my Eve, 
past, present, and for ever !” 

“Tam always waiting,’ wrote Amiel, ‘for the woman and the work 
which shall be capable of taking entire possession of my soul, and of 
becoming my end and aim.” Yes, with Stendhal, we all wait : and one 
man in a million is rewarded with “the woman”’, to one man in a genera- 
tion comes ‘the work.” 

What is wanting? must the glow of personal romance be present 
before a beautiful woman can embody for us the Beauty of Woman? 

‘« Araminta’s grand and shrill, 
Delia’s passionate and frail, 
Doris drives an earnest quill, 
Athanasia takes the veil; 
Wiser Phyllis o’er her pail, 
At the heart of all romance 


Reading, sings to Strephon’s flail, 
‘Fate’s a fiddler, Life’s a dance’.” 


Cannot Araminta and Delia be beautiful, though Strephon may prefer 
Phyllis? Or is beauty in women as incalculable a quantity as the delight 
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men take in women’s names? There are names that stir one like a 
trumpet, or like the sound of the sea, or like the ripple of leaves : names 


Girl Blowing Bubbles. By F. G. Drouais. 


that have the magic of moonlight in them, that are sirens whose witchery 
can in a moment enslave us. What good to give this or that sweet 


name : each man has in him his own necromancy wherewith to conjure up 
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vague but haunting-sweet visions. Equally, if all Fair Women of the 
Imagination or of Life have names we love, there are designations that 
seem like sacrilege, that grate, that excruciate. There is a deep truth in 
Balzac’s insistence on the correspondence between character and nomen- 
clature. Still, there are many debateable names. ‘“ Anna,” for example, 
is not offensive, yet I “cannot away with it,’ though tolerant of 


“Annie.” But hear what Mr. Henley has to say :— 


‘Brown is for Lalage, Jones for Lelia, 
Robinson’s bosom for Beatrice glows, 
Smith is a Hamlet before Ophelia. 
The glamour stays if the reason goes: 
Every lover the years disclose 
Is of a beautiful name made free. 
One befriends, and all others are foes: 
Anna’s the name of names for me, 


“Fie upon Caroline, Jane, Amelia— 
These I reckon the essence of prose !-— 


Mystical Magdalen, cold Cornelia, 
Adelaide’s attitudes, Mopsa’s mowes, 


Maud’s magnificence, Totty’s toes, 

Poll and Bet with their twang of the sea, 
& 

Nell’s impertinence, Pamela’s woes ! 

Anna’s the name of names for me!” 


But to return: everywhere Ideala evaded me. It was a vain quest, 
though again and again I caught just a glimpse of her, a vanishing gleam, 
a fugitive glance. Once I was startled by the sudden light in the face of 
‘¢ Miranda,” though when I looked again I was no more than haunted by 
an impalpable suggestion. In the beauty of the flowing drapery, in the 
breath of that sea frothing at her feet, somewhere there was an evanescent 
grace that belonged to Ideala. Yet it was not quite hers after all, any more 
than the indwelling beauty, seen perhaps only for a moment, in the eyes, 
or revealed in a momentary light upon the face, was hers—the beauty, 
the momentary light in Miranda, in the gipsy-beauty of her of the Suake 
in the Grass, in one or two other portraits of a more delicately refined 
loveliness, or of the higher beauty, that of the beautiful mind visible 
through the fair mask of the flesh. Long ago, says Thoreau in 
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Walden, “1 lost a hound, a bay-horse, and a turtle-dove, and am still 
I think She whom we seek rides afar on that fleet- 
horse, espied for ever by that flying dove, for ever pursued by that 


” 
. 


on their trail 


tireless hound. 

No doubt it was absurd to expect to find [deala even among portraits 
of women who may have been her kindred in the eyes of one or 
two persons who could discern not only the outward beauty, but the 
inner radiance. Moreover, the company was not exactly that amid which 
one would pursue one’s quest. Diane de Poitiers, Nell Gwynne, Mrs. 
Jane Middleton, the Countess of Grammont, the Comtesse de Parabére, 
‘“‘Perdita,” Lady Hamilton, Mile. Hillsberg, Lady Ellenborough, Mrs. 
Grace Dalrymple Elliot, and Elizabeth Foster, Duchess of Devonshire, 
were one and all charming as well as beautiful women. But presumably 
Charles did not discern his soul’s counterpart in Nell Gwynne, nor the 
Regent Philippe in “la belle Parabére,” nor the amorous George in 
‘“‘Perdita,” nor either Prince Schwartzenberg or the Arab Sheik in Lady 
Ellenborough. 

In order to judge, one must know. We, who do not know these 
Fair Women of the past, cannot judge. We must each seek an Ideala of 
our own. After all, as some one has said, women are like melons: it is 
only after having tasted them that we know whether they are good 
or not. 

We must be content with some one short of Perfecta. Unequal 
unions are deplorable. Moreover, it 1s very unsatisfactory to emulate 
the example of the celebrated Parisian douquineur, who worried through 
life without a copy of Virgil, because he could not succeed in finding the 
ideal Virgil of his dreams. Ideala is as the wind that cometh and 
goeth where it listeth. Rather, she may be likened to the Wind for 
ever fleeting along “that nameless but always discoverable road which 
leads the wayfarer to the forest of beautiful dreams.” 

Moreover, She may appear anywhere, at any time. Remember Cam- 
pion’s ‘“ She’s not to one form tied.” Possibly, even, she may be called 
Nell Gwynne ; for to every Nell there will be a lover to whom she will 
be Helen. 


1 Vide Mrs. Wingate Rinder’s Introduction to her recently published delightful 
anthology of Poems of Nature. 
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“Helen, thy beauty is to me 
Like those Nicean barks of yore, 
That gently, o’er a perfumed sea, 
The weary, wayworn wanderer bore 


To his own native shore. 


“Lo! in yon brilliant window niche, 
How statue-like I seé thee stand, 
The agate lamp within thy hand! 

Ah, Psyche, from the regions which 
Are Holy Land!” 


It is a pity that where a Helen is so evident to one passionate 
pilgrim, she should merely be Nell to the world in general. But so it 
is; and, alas! the very last person to perceive the connection with Psyche 
is often Nell herself. Poets get little gratitude, as a rule, for the glorifi- 
cation they effect. Poor bards! they are apt to address as Ideala those 
who would rather be called Nell, and dedicate their deepest life-music to 
a mistress who, while flattered, really understands neither the poetry nor 
the poet, and can be more eloquent over a gift of gloves than over a 
work of genius. Thus hath it ever been; doubtless thus it shall 
continue. As long as there are fair women, there will be strong men 
ready to lose their highest heritage for a mess of pottage. As among the 
innumerable kinds of flowers where the bee may roam and gather honey 
there is that flower of Trebizond whose fatal blooms allure the unwit- 
ting insect to madness or death, so among women there are some who 
irresponsibly lure men to sure calamity. Who was the man who said 
that fair women are fair demons who make us enter hell through the 
door of paradise? Doubtless he loved a flower of Trebizond.  Idealists, 
ponder ! 

Nevertheless, though we would not naturally seek Ideala among 
the Nell Gywnnes, it would be a mistake to rise to the high remote air 
where dwell the saints who have not yet transcended mortality. <A 
touch of sin must be in that man whom we hail as brother, that woman we 
greet as sister. There was shrewd worldly wisdom in the remark of a 
French prince, that, however virtuous a woman may be, a compliment on 
her virtue 1s what gives her the least pleasure. Concurrently we may take 
that instructive passage in Cunningham’s British Painters where we 
learn how Hoppner complained of the painted ladies of Sir Thomas 
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Lawrence that they showed “a gaudy dissoluteness of taste, and some- 
times trespassed on moral as well as professional chastity,” while by 
implication he claimed for his own portraits purity of look as well as 
purity of style: with this result—‘* Nor is it the least curious part of 
this story, that the ladies, from the moment of the sarcasm of Hoppner, 
instead of crowding to the easel of him who dealt in the loveliness of 
virtue, showed a growing preference for the rival who ‘trespassed on 
moral as well as on professional chastity.’ ”’ 

Women should not be wroth with men because that each male, sound 
of heart and brain, is a Ponce da Leon. Parenthetically, let me add— 
on the authority of Arsene Houssaye !|—that all the energies of Creation 
do not succeed in producing throughout the whole world one hundred 
grandes dames yearly. And how many of these die as little girls—how 
few attain to “la beauté souveraine du corps et de l’'dme”? “ Voila,” 
he adds—“ voila pourquoi la grande dame est une oiseau rare. Ou est 
le merle blanc?” “The Quest of the White Blackbird” : fair women, 
ponder this significant phrase. We all seek the Fountain of Youth, 
the Golden Isles, Avalon, Woman (as distinct from the fairest of women), 
Ideala, or whatever sunbright word or words we cap our quest with. If 
wives could but know it, they have more cause to be jealous of women 
who have never lived than of any rival ‘“‘ young 1’ the white and red.” 
Yet, paradoxically, with a true man, a wife, if she be a true woman, 
need never turn her back upon the impalpable Dream ; for, after all, 
it is her counterpart, a rainbow-phantom. 

Fair Women, a// men are not travailing with love of you! There 
are Galileos who would say e pur se muove, though Woman suddenly 
became passée, nay, though she became a by no means indispensable 
adjunct. It is even possible there are base ones among us who may envy 
the Australian god Pundjel, who has a wife whom he may not see ! 

Alas, Fair Women only laugh when they behold Man going solitary 


to the tune of 
“©! were there an island, 
Though ever so wild, 
Where women might smile, and 
No man be beguiled!” | 


PAR 


“ And I said, ‘By the love I bear you, visions of beauty, come before me and play 
me magnificent shows.’ ”’—Letcu Hunt, 4 Sight of the Gods. 


“Not these alone: but every legend fair 
Which the supreme Caucasian mind 
Carved out of Nature for itself, was there, 

Not less than life, designed.” -—TEnnyson. 


I 


Ir will be news to most people, as it was to the present writer, that 
there was a Fair Woman exhibition other than that at the Grafton. 
In fact, the one I allude to is not of a season, but perennial. 

It is called the Kennaquhair Gallery. 

Presumably there is a byway into it from the Grafton : at any rate, 
I found myself there one day when I had traversed the several rooms and 
was by the farther wall of the End Gallery. I had been looking at Van 
Dyck’s Venetia, wife of the celebrated Sir Kenelm Digby, concerning whose 
beauty and attainments rumour was so busy, and about whose complaisance 
gossip was so rife: and was vaguely wondering if it was true that her 
husband had killed her by giving her viper-wine to preserve that beauty 
of which he was so proud : when I stepped suddenly into a passage I had 
never descried before. There was a moment’s darkness, then the gleam 
of the golden letters inscribed above a portal of sunlit marble: “The 
Kennaquhair Gallery.” In less than a minute I paid my price of rainbow- 
gold, and stood within. 

My first glance bewildered me. 

Before me was an immense gallery, on both walls of which hung, in a 
single line, and with a wide space between each canvas, an innumerable 
series of pictures. 

The glow, the colour, the lovely radiance, the immediate sense of an 
indefinable air of beauty and ideal grace—all this, with something of 
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haunting reminiscence, with something of dreams realised, is in- 


describable. 

My bewilderment became greater on the discovery that as soon as 
one stood opposite any canvas it was absolutely vacant ! 

No, I was not dreaming! There was the room, there were other 
visitors moving to and fro, there were the pictures, there was the glow, 
the radiance. 

It was only then I noticed a catalogue in my hand. I did 
not remember having taken or been given one. With eager curios- 
ity I looked at it, and then turned to its preface. Externally the legend 
Fan thus -— 


THE KENNAQUHAIR GALLERY OF FAIR WOMEN 
(ENGLIsH SEcTION). 


Chaucer to Swinburne 
and the Later Victorians. 


On the first page was the following note, prefatory to a brief 
introduction by a Mr. Dreemer, with whose name I was not familiar :— 


* Visitors to the Kennaquhair Gallery must bear in mind (1) that the artist is never 
to be held responsible for the aspect of his picture in the eyes of the person who realises 
it; (2) that in almost every instance the painter’s own vision will transcend that of the 
person to whom he appeals; (3) that frequently the lines of Depicture cannot be realised 
fully without previous knowledge of their context; (4) though the hues in which these 
Word-Pictures are painted are immortal, they are apt to be fugitive at times, at times 
somewhat dulled, at times radiant to the exclusion of everything else; but in each case, 
the reality or vagueness of the vision will depend upon the visitor himself; (5) no 
pictures are for sale, though replicas of one or many can be carried away in the mind 
without charge or interference on the part of the Directors, who, however, have nothing 
to do with the liability of these replicas to fade; (6) the Kennaquhair Gallery is open 
to all, without any distinction, and at all hours of the day or night, Sundays included ; 
(7) entrance granted immediately on presentation of a piece of rainbow-gold, which can 
be had in any quantity on application at the House Beautiful. N.B. For the sake of 
the common weal, those who have not even a patch of the Ideal Life wherewith to hide 
the barrenness of their souls cannot gain entrance to the House Beautiful. 

** The Galleries are at present arranged as follows: I. English. II. Scottish. 
III. Irish. IV. Celtic. V. Ancient Greek. VI. Ancient Italian. VII. Renaissance 
Italian. VIII. ModernItalian. IX. French. X. Provengal. XI. Spanish. XII. Por- 
tuguese. XIII. Flemish and Belgian and Dutch. XIV. Scandinavian. XV. Slavonic. 
XVI.—-XIX. Oriental: Ancient and Modern. XX.-XXIII. America, North and South. 
XXIV.-XXV. Miscellaneous. 
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*.* In a few instances there are adjacent rooms: e.g. beside the first pourtrayal of 
Beatrice, there is a Dante Room; beside the strangely beautiful dark woman, called T4e 
Worser Spirit, by Shakespere, there opens off the large Shakespere Gallery; again there 
are a Spenser Room, a Byron Room, a Tennyson Room, a Browning Room, a Meredith 
Room, a Swinburne Room. Thus, also, in all the Foreign Galleries there are some 
separate chambers: ¢.g. in the Greek section a Homer Room; in the Roman, a Virgil 
Room; in the German, a Goethe Room; in the.French, a Voltaire Room, a Victor 
Hugo Room, and others. By a slight exercise of a mental process these rooms can be 
entered and enjoyed exclusively, or their contents can be seen on line. 


one or more pictures may be isolated; or whereby chronological sequence may be set at 
naught. Thus the Helen of Homer and the Helen of Marlowe may be seen side by 
side. In a word, the rainbow-gold can, if wished, be used as an irresistible spell over 
time, history, space. 


On the next page I read :— 
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PAIN OE DE By Shik POE di Say ND RO MESEN @ i Saus 


Thereafter followed the preface. 


PEMINA. 


The most beautiful women are those who have never lived, as we 
understand it. 

These are wrought of Beauty, Ideal Love, Immortality. Their gar- 
ments are lovely words, their voice 1s music, the light upon their faces 15 the 
morning glory of Imagination. 

These Fair Women are the daughters of the Soul of Man by the Beauty 
of the World, whom he calls Femina. They are immortal, for even if in 
the passage of years, or through accident, they fade in the memories of 
mankind, they live again in the ever new and beautiful births which are the 
offspring of this divine marriage. 

Time, however, cannot touch their pictured loveliness. They are limned 
on a canvas beyond the reach of the moth. They are in the mind of man as 
the innumerable stars are in the firmament. 

Femina is born daily. Her soul, Ideala, weaves a rainbow for ever. 
In the weaving, Femina is wooed by the Soul of Man; when the weft is 
woven, the lovely Dreams are born; when the rainbow fades, while another 
is swiftly woven from it, its fugitive glories drift into the Looms of Life, 
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and become the golden threads that are spun into the mind of every human 
being. 

Femina is neither good nor evil. With her righthand she can guide men 
to the Gates of Heaven, with her left she can lead them to the Portals of Hell. 
When the Soul of Man first wooed her, she said: “ The daughters I shall 
have will be many; there will be the daughters of Love, the daughters of 
Passion, the daughters of Lust, the daughters of Hope, the daughters of Foy, 
the daughters of Dream, the daughters of Pain, the daughters of Sorrow, 
the daughters of Despair, and the daughters of Vengeance.” 

“« All these,’ said the Soul of Man, “I foresee and know, save 
the last.” 

“ Even so,” replied Femina; “ for this thing shall be betwixt women 


and men to the end of days ; that among my daughters will be Daughters of 
Vengeance.” 


G8 


A brilliant French wit, Rivarol, wrote that one could make a great book 
of what has not been said. 

Some day a man of genius will tell us the story of Femina. 

It will not be a woman. A woman would better than a man understand 
what Femina meant and means by the Daughters of Vengeance, but she 
would relent. Even if passée, she would still remember. With women who 
have been beautiful, remembrance is as fatal a dissolvent to resolution as 
temptation 1s to youth. 

Moreover, the author of Femina must have lived the dual life of sex. 
As yet, woman has not lived the life of man. 

Once more, the task would need supreme genius. Genius 1s not en- 
franchised from the laws of physiology. Let Rivarol, again, say the rest: 
“ Heaven has refused genius to woman, in order to concentrate all the fire in 
her heart.” 


1208 


There are two Don ‘fuans. We all know one; the other 1s he who 
loves Femina, Ideala, in all her daughters, no man being able to see Femina 
herself. But this other can become impassioned only in the mind. He may 
love woman, or women; he can yearn after Ideala only. Wath the old 
Florentine painter he can say, the only passionate life is in form and colour. 
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Don Fuan II. owes his best happiness, his rarest joy, to the magicians 
whose spell is the spell of words that have lain in the moonlight of the 
imagination, and thereafter gone forth rapt in dream, filled with strange 
madness. 

Don Fuan, enter! The magicians you love are here ; here are the Fair 
Women of the Imagination of all time; here, in one, in many, in none 
perhaps and yet in all, is Ideala. 


II 
Having perused these preliminary pages, I looked to see what followed. 
A single quotation heralded the catalogue and the pictures :— 


“Beauty is the Sun of Life: and these are the Courtiers of the Sun ’— 


a line doubtless suggested by a famous passage in Jeremy Taylor: 
““(These] have splendid fires and aromatick spices, rich wines and well 
digested fruits, great wit and great courage, because they dwell in his 
Eye and look on his Face and are the Courtiers of the Sun.” 

The catalogue I held in my hand was that for the English section 
only. The names of the painters began with Chaucer, and came down 
in point of date as recently as to Francis Thompson. 

It was with joy I recognised innumerable Fair Women, from 
the Creseida of Chaucer’s Troylus and the lovely Una of The Faerie 
Queene, to the blithe and sweet singer of Pippa Passes and the pathetic- 
eyed Pompilia of The Ring and the Book ; the Guenevere of Malory, and 
the Guenevere of The Idylls of the King, and the Guenevere of William 
Morris ; the haunting eyes and strange dream-faces of those whom I had 
known in The House of Life ; the supreme Iseult of Tristram of Lyonesse. 


“Hath love not likewise led them further yet, 
Out through the years where memories rise and set, 
Some large as suns, some moon-like warm and pale, 
Some starry-sighted, some through clouds that sail 
Seen as red flame through spectral float of fume, 
Each with the blush of its own special bloom 
On the fair face of its own coloured light, 
Distinguishable in all the host of night, 
Divisible from all the radiant rest 
And separable in splendour? Hath the best 


1 Vide the final lines quoted on the last page. 
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Light of love’s all, of all that burn and move, 

A better heaven than heaven is? Hath not love 
Made for all these their sweet particular air 

To shine in, their own beams and names to bear, 
Their ways to wander and their wards to keep, 
Till story and song and glory and all things sleep? 
Hath he not plucked from death of lovers dead 
Their musical soft memories, and kept red 

The rose of their remembrance in men’s eyes?” 


From picture to picture I went with ever new delight. What 
blithe gladness to recognise, on a canvas by Chaucer, among a series 
called The Legende of Good Women, a Dido outlined immediately one had 


perused the lines on the frame :— 


“The fresshé lady, of the citee queene, 
Stood in the temple, in her estat royalle, 
So richély, and eke so faire withalle, 
So yong, so lusty, with her eighen glade, 
That yf the God that heven and erthé made 
Wolde have a love, for beauté and goodnesse, 
And womanhode, and trouthe, and semlynesse, 
Whom sholde he loven but this lady swete?” 


Then, a little further on, the same artist’s Queen Alcestis, clad like a 
daisy, and walking hand in hand with Love, the God himself lovely 


“In silke, embrouded ful of greené greves, 
In with a fret of redérosé leves, 
The freshest syne the world was first begonne.” 


Beautiful, indeed, she seemed, clad in royal green, 


“A fret of gold she haddé next her heer, 
And upon that a whit coroune shee beer, 
With flourouns smale, and that I shall not lye, 
For al the world ryght as a dayésye 
Ycorouned ys with whité levés lyte, 
So were the flourouns of hire coroune white; 
For of so perlé, fyne, oriental, 
Hire whité corouné was imassed al 
For which the whité coroune above the greene 
Made hire lyke a dayesie for to sene.” 


A few lines on another frame, in the immortal series of The Can- 
terbury Tales, recreated in a moment, in all its vivid details, dainty 
Madame Eglentyne, with her “ mouth ful smal and thereto softe and red,” 
with ‘“ eyén greye as glas.” 
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Suddenly I caught sight of a frame whose panel bore the name of 
King James of Scotland as artist. I had no sooner read certain lines 
than I saw that lovely Lady Joanna Beaufort, “the fairest or the freschest 
youngé floure” that ever bloomed, who, walking in the garden one 
springtide morn, was seen of the King who was to love and woo and win 
her, and by her beauty sent “ astert The blude of all his body to his 
hert.”” Many other half-discerned features gleamed before me, till I 
smiled as I recognised, on a canvas by Skelton, winsome “ Merry 


Margaret.” 
“Mirry Margaret, 
As mydsomer flowre ; 
Jentill as fawcoun 
Or hawke of the towere ; 


Stedfast of thought, 
Well made, well wrought.” 


But I think that in all that wondrous company of Fair Women, 
from Chaucer’s Dido to Spenser’s Una, and from Shakespere’s Dark 
Rosaline to the Iseult of our greatest living poet, I loved none so well as 
those of the unknown balladists of the north country. Not even in 
that circle of the Elizabethans where thrilling voices spake and strange 
and lovely visions arose did I linger so lovingly as with those tragic 
dreams, the Lady Margaret who lies in “‘ Mary’s Quire,” Burd Helen, 
May Margaret whom Clerk Saunders loved so passing well, that too 
heedless ‘ Kinges daughter of Normandye’’ whom Glasgerion trysted 
with, she of the Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow, and the brave daughter of 
the House of Forbes for whom even bloody Edom o’ Gordon sorrowed 


a moment. 
“O bonnie, bonnie was her mouth, 
And cherry were her cheeks, 
And clear, clear was her yellow hair, 
Whereon her red blood sleeps. 


“Then wi’ his spear he turn’d her owre ; 
O gin her face was wan! 
He said, ‘Ye are the first that e’er 


I wish’d alive again.’” 


Let whoso knows the incalculable richness of English poetry, from 
Shakespere to the youngest of the Victorians, imagine, even on first rapid 
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consideration, the innumerable lovely pictures or suggestive outlines of 
Fair Women! Let those who will prefer the Cleopatra of Mr. Alma 
Tadema! Beautiful in her way she may be, but what of lost magic, of 
incommunicable charm, of lost glow and passion, compared with Her of 
the Kennaquhair Gallery! Think not only of the Elizabethans, but of 


L. ALMA Tapemas 


Cleopatra. By L. Alma-Tadema, R.A. 


Herrick, of Carew, Lovelace, Suckling, of all the Jacobean, Carolan, 
Queen Anne, and Georgian singers. What days and weeks might be 
spent in the quest of the Fair Women of the contemporaries of 
Shakespere alone! What a lovely company born to beautiful life with 
the Christabel of Coleridge, the Haidee of Byron, the Highland Reaper 
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of Wordsworth! Think of all limned by Byron alone, by Wordsworth 
alone, though the loveliness of girlhood rather than of womanhood is 
oftenest painted by the latter. Neither Julia nor Parisina nor even 
Haidee is quite so nobly fair as that nameless vision whom the poet 
saw clad in beauty 


“Like the night, 
Of cloudless climes and starry skies :” 


but all in all, what a gallery of Fair Women is given us by Byron! Not 
less numerous and lovelier still, those whom we owe to the genius of 
Keats: Madeline and Isabella, Lamia and Cynthia. Women and exquisite 
phantoms of women live for ever in the verse of Shelley, none perhaps 
with more wondrous radiance than Emilia Viviani, scarce visible to 
mortal eye, as could not but be when she and her creator were 


“One hope between two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One heaven, one hell, one immortality.” 


From the Rose Aylmer of Landor to the Rose of Tennyson! The 
very names create a loveliness before the mind. With the Fair Women 
of Browning, from tender Pompilia and blithe Pippa to Evelyn Hope, 
who might not dwell for a year and a day, and, as the Orientals say, 
wish the year to be for ever and the day to be eternal. The lovely 
pictures of the author of 4 Dream of Fair Women press upon one: and, 
hardly fewer and not less lovely, those limned by Mr. Swinburne. Of 
all modern creations of the Beauty of Woman, none surpasses the Iseult 
of Tristram of Lyonesse, not the Guenevere of the Jdy//s, not the Lilith 
cf Rossetti. Strange House of Beauty that wherein the last-named 
guides us. There the Blessed Damozel, and Helen of Troy with 
Helen the Witch, Rose Mary and fair Scots Queen, Jenny of London 
wreckage, the lady of the bower, Pandora, Proserpina, Sibylla Palmifera, 
and Venus Verticordia, and many more, but above all she, Ideala, in 
many guises, under many names. Lovely, too, that Gallery wherein 


Rossetti is also our guide:1 the Gallery where we encounter Beatrice ; 


1 Dante and his Circle. 
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or, as she comes from a woodland copse in Spring, Guido Cavalcanti’ 


Shepherd-maid— 


“She came with waving kisses pale and bright, 
With rosy cheer, and loving eyes of flame, 
Guiding the lambs beneath her wand aright. 
Her naked feet still had the dews on them, 
As, singing like a lover, so she came ; 
Joyful, and fashioned for all ecstasy :” 


or that almost incomparable Angiola of Verona, beloved of her poet 
Fazio degli Uberti, whose every motion as well as whose every feature 
has an ideal grace :— 


‘Soft as a peacock steps she, or as a stork 
Straight on herself, taller and statelier : 
Tis a good sight how every limb doth stir 

For ever in a womanly sweet way.” 


Then what a wealth of loveliness do we owe to our younger weavers 
of dreams. Here, from one of the youngest and as yet scarce known, 
a lovely Woman whom many will recognise with tears and longing :— 


“No Saint. 


“Sometimes her mouth with deep regret 
Is grave, I know; 
Sometimes her eyes with tears are wet 
As a bedewéed violet, 
And overflow. 
She has her human faults—and yet 
I love her so. 


“And have I therefore loved amiss 
And been unwise? 
Nay, I have only deeper bliss : 
I love her just because of this— 


Her sins and sighs ; 
And doubly tenderly I kiss 
Her mouth and eyes.” 


At times we ask no more than this: not a line more of description, not 
a word of further detail. The mind loves to be its own alchemist. 

It would be impossible to give an adequate hint, even, of the wealth 
of the lovely portraits by the Romancists—by the romancists of our 
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country alone. In this genre one room surpassed all others, even that 
of Scott, even that of Thomas Hardy; that, namely, of the “ Brother of 
Women,” if we may apply to George Meredith the designation given by 
him to Weyburn in Lord Ormont and his Aminta—the latest and one of 
the most delightful of his novels, with a chapter in it (xxvu.) of 
incomparable freshness and charm, or comparable only with the famous 
riverside episode in The Ordeal of Richard Feverel. Even among the 
minor men, what living and delightful portraits : as, for example, that of 


Miss Susannah, by Peacock, in Crotchet Castle :— 


“She was not one of the slender beauties of romance; she was as plump as a 
partridge ; her cheeks were two roses, not absolutely damask, yet verging thereupon ; 
her lips twin cherries, of equal size ; her nose regular, and almost Grecian ; her forehead 
high, and delicately fair ; her eyebrows symmetrically arched ; her eyelashes, long, black, 
and silky, fitly corresponding with the beautiful tresses that hung among the leaves of 
the oak, like clusters of wandering grapes. Her eyes were yet to be seen; but how 
could he doubt that their opening would be the rising of the sun, when all that 
surrounded their fringy portals was radiant as «the forehead of the morning sky’.” 


The women of George Meredith and Thomas Hardy alone would be 
numerous enough to fill the largest anteroom in our imagined Gallery. 
What room after room, then, from Richardson and Fielding to the 
youngest of our romancists, Stanley Weyman, and George Egerton, and 
Murray Gilchrist, to mention three of the most widely differing. Truly, 
vistas innumerable and seductive. 

Of all that lovely company I think I bore away with me most 
haunting remembrance of three of a diviner beauty than even the most 
humanly beautiful. The first is by Keats, and is named Melancholy : 


and the words charged with this supreme magic are these :— 


“She dwells with Beauty—Beauty that must die ; 
And Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu; and aching pleasure nigh 
Turning to poison while the bee-mouth sips: 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 
Veiled Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy’s grape against his palate fine ; 
His soul shall taste the sadness of her might, 
And be among her cloudy trophies hung.” 
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The second is by Wordsworth, and is named Duty :—- 


“Stern Lawgiver! yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead’s most benignant grace ; 
Nor know we anything so fair 
As is the smile upon thy face ; 
Flowers laugh before thee on their beds, 
And fragrance in the footing treads ; 
Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong ; 
And the most ancient heavens, through Thee, are fresh and strong.” 


The third is the Sibylla Palmifera of Rossetti :— 


“ Under the arch of Life, where love and death, 

Terror and mystery, guard her shrine, I saw 
Beauty enthroned; and though her gaze struck awe, 

I drew it in as simply as my breath. 

Hers are the eyes which, over and beneath, 
The sky and sea bend on thee,—which can draw 
By sea or sky or woman, to one law, 

The allotted bondman of her palm and wreath. 


“This is that Lady Beauty, in whose praise 
Thy voice and hand shake still,—long known to thee 
By flying hair and fluttering hem,—the beat 
Following her daily of thy heart and feet, 
How passionately and irretrievably, 
In what fond flight, how many ways and days 


ee 


So, with that wonderful last Vision in my eyes I turned to go. 
Nothing, even in that far from adequately seen room, even in all the 
rooms of the Kennaquhair Gallery, could surpass Sibylla Ideala. 

As I turned I heard a voice, cold, calm, but with an undertone of 


deep emotion. 
« After all,” it said, “I of all painters, whether with pigments or 


with words, have for man most nearly limned his Ideal Woman :— 


“She was a Phantom of delight 
When first she gleamed upon my sight ; 
A lovely Apparition, sent 
To be a moment’s ornament ; 
Her eyes as stars of Twilight fair, 
Like Twilight’s, too, her dusky hair ; 
But all things else about her drawn 
From May-time and the cheerful Dawn 
A dancing Shape, an Image gay, 
To haunt, to startle, to way-lay. 
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“IT saw her upon nearer view, 
A Spirit, yet a woman too! 
Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin-liberty ; 
A countenance in which did meet 
Sweet records, promises as sweet ; 
A Creature, not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 
For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


“ And now I see with eye serene 
The very pulse of the machine ; 
A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength, and skill ; 
A perfect Woman, nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort, and command ; 
And yet a Spirit still, and bright 
With something of angelic light.” 


“Tt is true! It is true!” whispered another and well-known voice, 


that of Robert Browning. 
“But for you,” I asked eagerly, ‘ for you— 
But the Shade passed, and barely I caught the echo of a sigh— 


“Dear dead women, with such hair, too—what’s become of all the gold 
Used to hang and brush their bosoms? I feel chilly and grown old.” 
The next moment I realised I was in Grafton Street, in a dark night, 


and that the rain slid glisteningly from lamp-post to lamp-post. 
I too felt chilly and grown old. A young poet passed me, come 
likewise from Kennaquhair Gallery, and as he went he hummed 


“And you may love the woman’s form, 
But I the woman’s heart.” 


I could not answer. My mind was full of my vision of Fair Women, 
but in my ears Browning’s words still whispered mournfully. 
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